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[* is impossible to deal with Mr. Arthur Balfour as 
one would with an ordinary man. He is not a fixed, 
but an infinitely variable quantity, and it is very 
difficult to foresee his variations. For instance, he 
talked about literature some months ago, and praised 
Walter Scott so extravagantly that even Mr. Andrew 
Lang might have felt himself outdone, while judi- 
cious admirers of the ablest of living politicians could 
only grieve. Then we said that Mr. Arthur Balfour 
was as unsound a critic of literature as Lord Rosebery 
was of politics, and that he had better confine his 
activities to the House of Commons, and allow Lord 
Rosebery to amuse us with admirable literary essays. 


But Mr. Arthur Balfour spoke on literature at the 
annual dinner of the Edinburgh Sir Walter Scott Club, 
which took place on Monday evening last, and spoke 
admirably. Of course, he began by overpraising 
Scott, but considering the circumstances we can 
pardon him. Moreover, he told us something new 
about the modern novel. He hinted that hitherto the 
novel had regarded character as a fixed quantity, and 
had not depicted that ‘‘ development of character which 
extends throughout the life of the individual.” The 
“‘Westminster Gazette” has tried to show that Barrie 
and others have handled character in its development, 
but that only shows the ignorance of the ‘‘ Westminster 
Gazette.” Mr. Arthur Balfour's criticism is well 
deserved, and shows that as a student even of litera- 
ture he is worth listening to. 


The civil and military authorities on the Indian 
frontier are beginning to quarrel, we hear, and so we 
may come at still more of the truth about this war. 
The soldiers say that Sir Richard Udney, the civil power 
at Peshawur, is answerable for a great part of the diffi- 
culty. He, it seems, decided that the forts in the Khyber 
should not be reinforced, though fresh ammunition 
had recently been sent up there. The consequence of 
his action is that our soldiers are now being killed by 
Dumdum bullets and the best ammunition procurable. 
If the story is not true, it should be contradicted. At 
the same time we must admit that we prefer the faults 
made by our Civil Commissioners in India to those 
made by the Commander-in-Chief and his epauletted 
following. 


Mr. W. Allan, the Member for Gateshead, has at 
last spoken out. At a meeting of the Sunderland Rifle 
Volunteers, he said that ‘‘he knew of no bureaucracy 
so absolutely rotten, so absolutely useless, so abso- 
lutely incompetent as the War Office of the British 
Empire.” ‘*He knew this,” he added, ‘‘ from informa- 
tion given to him by those in office.” “The War 
Office officers were a set of ‘grannies,’ a parcel of old 
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realise the requirements of modern times.” This some- 
what contemptuous description is borne out, it seems to 
us, by the Circular just issued by the War Office. ‘‘ Lord 
Lansdowne asks ‘that public bodies should offer a 
quarter of their ‘‘ unskilled” labour to reservists.’ ” 
Such petitions are absurd. Let the Government insist 
that half the ‘‘unskilled” posts on our railways be 
given to Reserve men, as in other countries, and 
better still let them realise that our soldiers are undet- 
paid. Mr. Allan is right to remind us that Oliver Crom- 
well paid his soldiers three times as much as we pay 
Tommy Atkins te-day. 


The first thing to understand in regard to the English 
army is that while the common soldier is shamefully 
underpaid, we have ten times as many general officers 
as are needed. We remember a German comic paper 
once showed our weakness pictorially. There was a 
sketch of the Russian army—a multitude of privates 
with here and there a general officer: a sketch of the 
German army with officers and men fairly proportioned, 
while the English army was represented by three or 
four field- marshals and a dozen generals to half-a- 
dozen of the rank and file. 


Lest any one should think we are insulting the 
modesty of fact by ascribing an importance to this 
caricature which it does not deserve, we will give the 
figures. Lord Wolseley admits that we cannot put two 
perfectly equipped army corps in the field, whilst Sir 
Charles Dilke seems to think that we cannot put one in 
the field. But whether we can put one or two, there is 
no doubt that on the active list we have seven Field 
Marshals and 223 other general officers, and if we take 
the reserved and retired general officers we have 1529. 
That is, if Sir Charles Dilke is right, we could furnish 
a general officer for every twenty men we could put in 
= field. Thus the German comic paper is justified by 
acts. 


The Trustees of the British Museum have announced 
that at the end of December they will discontinue the 
opening of their galleries on week-day evenings from 
8 till 10. The decision is a step backwards, and 
will be accepted by the public with bitter disappoint- 
ment and under protest. The Trustees give as their 
reason for the action that the experiment of late hours, 
started in 1890, has been ‘‘a failure,” in spite of the 
fact that it has had ‘‘a fair and patient trial.” But, as 
the ‘‘ St. James’s Gazette” was the first to,point out, the 
experiment has not had a fair trial. The experiment 
has failed because the galleries were not sufficiently 
lighted. When people found they could not see the 
‘* exhibits,” they naturally stayed away. The Trustees 
themselves admit this. ‘‘The electric plant,” they 
say, ‘‘is not powerful enough to light up the whole 
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building.” It is a pity, as the ‘‘St. James’s” says, 
‘*that we cannot even get light enough to display one 
of the finest collections in the world.” The light will 
have to be found, but perhaps we shall have to get 
enlightened Trustees first. 


Of the four Powers which maintain strong squad- 
rons in Chinese waters England is indisputably first, 
and even when the magnificent ‘‘ Deutschland”—a 
battleship only twenty-three years old—and the 
‘*Gefion” have reached their destination we need 
have no fear of Germany. Either on the station, or 
on the way out and rapidly approaching it, we have 
an excellent battleship of modern construction, the 
‘*Centurion,” the splendid ‘‘ Powerful,” and seven 
other good cruisers. Yet another cruiser of large 
size is carrying out relief crews, and is at any moment 
available. We have four destroyers and any quantity 
of what the French call ‘‘ poussiére navale” in the 
shape of slow sloops and gunboats. Moreover, we 
can move up reinforcements from Australia or from 
the Pacific coast of America. But the history of our 
recent diplomacy shows that it is not the slightest 
good for us to have a great naval superiority at the 
critical point when British ministers do not know how 
to use it. The Russians have in the East the ‘‘ Rurik,” 
three respectable armoured cruisers, several old and 
very inferior cruisers, two armoured gunboats, and six 
torpedo-boats. That they expect no trouble is evident, 
or else they would have taken care to have a battleship 
on the station. 


At the end of last year for some inscrutable reason 
two Russian battleships were moved from the East to 
the Mediterranean, and have not since been sent back. 
The Germans have an old ironclad, sister-ship of the 
‘* Deutschland,” and three respectable cruisers. The 
French have likewise an old ironclad and one good 
cruiser, and reinforcements are at once to proceed to 
their squadron in the East, the ‘‘ Jean Bart” and the 
‘* Cécile” being under orders to leave. When they go, 
we also ought to reinforce our squadron. One feels 
more and more inclined to ask why—except for the 
comfort and satisfaction of Sir J. Fisher—the Admiralty 
sent the ‘‘ Renown” off to the West Indies, where she 
is not in the least wanted, instead of to China. The 
time has come for us to lay our hands upon some 
coaling station north of Hong Kong, and for every 
reason we should -take Chusan. Warfare is, after all, 
‘an affair of positions.” 


At one of the Jubilee banquets Sir Gordon Sprigg 
announced that Cape Colony would show her loyalty 
to the Empire by contributing a battleship to the Navy. 
The tidings added a thrill to the imperialistic emotions 
of the summer. That Cape Colony was so loyal to 
England made England more than ever loyal to her- 
self. All the other colonies and dependencies, it 
was thought, would emulate the example of the Cape 
before the summer waned. Indeed, we should have 
an embarrassment of riches in the way of ships: 
weather or war permitting them to be damaged, where 
should we find slips enough to dock them in? The 
comfortable difficulty, it has turned out, was merely 
speculative. No other Colony offered us a battleship ; 
the Admirals at our dockyards were freed from the lazy 
fear that they might need to extend their premises. 
Not only that. The doubt which some of us felt at the 
time as to whether the Premier of Cape Colony spoke 
with the sanction of his Legislature has proved to have 
been too well founded. 


Interviewed by a deputation from the Navy League, 
Sit Gordon Sprigg has stated that what Cape Colony is 
willing to do is to pay to the Imperial Exchequer 
425,000 a year, the interest on the cost of a battle- 
ship; England herself must find the capital. Mr. 
Goschen will, of course; but perhaps it would be well 
if he charged himself with the interest also. Whatever 
its name may be, the ship, if Cape Colony were allowed 
to pay anything in respect of it, would be regarded by 
the Colony as her peculiar chattel. The fortunes of 
war might be against her in the first engagement of our 
Navy, and the Imperial tie would not be strengthened 
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by the obligation of a Colony to pay £25,000 a year for 
a ship at the bottom of the sea. 


It is difficult to remember who is the leader of the 
Liberal Party. There is a Confederation in one town 
this week, and a Conference somewhere else the next, 
Each draws up a programme, which a Congress else. 
where laughs at. Because he is not ‘‘sound” on the 
Question of the House of Lords, Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
is invited by Dundee to drum himself out of the Party, 
Because he does not see eye to eye with the eight-hours 
men, Mr. Morley has ceased to be regarded, by a large 
section of the Party, as being within the pale at all, 
Lord Rosebery has too much humanity and wit for the 
common fool of the Conventicle, and Sir William ‘‘ Veto” 
Harcourt is too inconsiderate of the Liberal who does 
not see why he should be deprived of his pint while the 
‘* swells” in the Whig Clubs may get as drunk as 
Lords. 


Therefore we are obliged to give ear to Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman. He too is a leader of the Party. 
He furnished the immediate occasion of its last down- 
fall, and, consequently, is the statesman most concerned 
in its next up-rising. The Dunfermline millionaire is 
the only man of Cabinet rank with means who remained 
a Liberal at the split. He does not want a programme. 
‘* Burnt bairns,” he wisely remarked, quoting from the 
sly lore of his country, ‘‘ dread the fire”; and Liberal 
programmes are historically fuliginous. 


WE have already drawn attention to the scandalous 
subservience of the Post Office to the National Tele- 
phone Company, whereby a great public department is 
made the aider and abetter of a private monopolist 
corporation in its profit-making designs. Happily a 
few local authorities have awakened to the seriousness 
of the situation, and it seems likely that concerted 
action will be taken to secure an improved telephone 
service. The City of London authorities have set the 
example by opposing the use of the streets by the Tele- 
phone Company, except under such conditions as will 
be for the protection and advantage of the public. 
The Telephone Company has no power to lay down its 
wires in the streets without the consent of the local 
authority. The Post Office does, however, possess this 
power, and where, as in the case of the City of London, 
the Company has been refused permission to open the 
streets, the Post Office has stepped in, has laid the 
wires, and has then let them to the Telephone Company. 
Mr. Commissioner Kerr has decided that the Post 
Office is entitled to do this, but his decision has been 
appealed against, and other places besides the City of 
London are opposing the attempt to make the Post 
Office the stalking-horse of a private trading corporation. 


But the matter is likely to go much further than this. 
The National Telephone Company has no real monopoly. 
It has a virtual monopoly because the Post Office 
declines to grant licences to other persons to establish 
telephone services, although it has full power to do so. 
Glasgow wants to have a municipal telephone service. 
Huddersfield has resolved to apply for a_ licence. 
Brighton is now considering whether it should not do 
the same. Many other towns, large and small, will 
doubtless follow suit, and when Parliament is sitting 
the Post Office will find it difficult to resist any general 
demand of this kind for municipal telephones, in spite 
of its very apparent desire to do all it can for the 
National Telephone Company. Parliament will cer- 
tainly interfere and compel the Post Office to cease its 
favouritism. With the reasons for that favouritism 
it is not our present purpose to deal. It is sufficient to 
know that Sir James Fergusson, formerly Postmaster- 
General, is now a director of the National Telephone 
Company. 


Sir Robert Giffen evidently does not entertain a very 
high opinion of the intelligence which the members of 
the North Staffordshire Chamber of Commerce can 
bring to bear on public questions. The Chamber will 
be justified if it does not think highly of Sir Robert 
Giffen. Such ineffable nonsense has not often been 
talked in our time—not even by statisticians incapable 
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of emancipating themselves from an economic fetish 
worship—as was indulged in by Sir Robert last week. 
In the first place, he tried to show that the British 
Empire is a free-trade Empire. That will only be true 
when we have lost all our self-governing Colonies. In 
the second, he regards Canada as having declared for 
free trade. Canada has, of course, declared for re- 
ciprocity. In the third, he contended that the success 
of free trade in England half a century ago was so 
gigantic that it ensured a permanent conversion of the 
world to the free-trade creed. This palpable absurdity 
he defended on the ground that every nation now has 
free trade within its own borders! We suppose that 
Sir Robert Giffen would regard a series of armed and 
actively hostile camps as proof of peace so long as there 
was no fighting within their own entrenchments. From 
the present condition of things to absolute free trade, 
says this most fatuous of economists, would not be a 
long step. It would, as a matter of fact, be just sucha 
step as a man makes when he walks over a precipice. 


Inspector Melville is once again displaying that 
particular form of activity which has made him 
notorious. He has arrested an unfortunate Russian 
named Bourtzeff, who escaped from Siberia some time 


_ ago and fondly believed that in England at least he was 


safe from arbitrary arrest. Bourtzeff’s offence appears 
to be that he has written some foolish Nihilist vapour- 
ings which a certain Weirzbecki has printed. At Bow 
Street on Wednesday Inspector Melville admitted that 
he had entered Bourtzeffs house without a warrant. 
There is a general belief in England that ‘‘a man’s 
house is his castle,” but Inspector Melville characteris- 
tically takes no heed of such a foolish prejudice when 
Parliament is not sitting. Nevertheless, we trust that 
next session some one will ask the Home Secretary 
why Inspector Melville has not been punished for 
breaking the law. Of course, as the magistrate was 
Sir John Bridge, bail was refused for Bourtzeff, though 
not for the printer. We should like to know what 
were exactly the relations between Inspector Melville 
and the printer, who has lived in England for the past 
twenty years. But in any case the Russian Government 
will, we trust, be properly grateful to this metropolitan 
policeman and will recognise his zeal. 


The ninth clause of the Bill for the prohibition of 
pelagic sealing to American citizens is a serious blow 
to the London fur trade, and is the death-blow to the 
Canadian sealing industry. At present all the fur seals 
are sent to London to be dressed. This year 20,000 
seals have been killed on the Pribylov Islands, and 
26,000 at sea. At least 40,000 of these skins will be 
dressed in London, and a large number then returned 
to the United States. The new law, which now only 
awaits the sanction of the President, prohibits the im- 
portation into America of any of the 26,000 skins 
captured at sea. The burden of proof that furs sent 
to the United States were not obtained at sea will 
no doubt be thrown on the importer. If any pelagic 
skins be sent there by mistake they will be at once 
destroyed, for their export is prohibited. After the 
furs are dressed it will be impossible to prove which of 
the skins were taken at sea and which on land, unless 
the two sets are kept quite separate during the dressing. 
Serious difficulties will be introduced in the importation 
into the United States of furs prepared in London. 
Hence it is inevitable that the Pribylov Island skins 
will be dressed in America, and the valuable American 
market will be absolutely closed to the skins taken by 
Canadian sealers. 


We called attention to the importance of the suc- 
cessful boring in the coral atoll at Funafuti when the 
news first reached England. Prof. Edgworth David, 
who was in charge of the expedition, had to return to 
Sydney, leaving the boring still in progress. A further 
telegram has been received from Australia stating that 
the boring was finally carried to the depth of 698 feet 
without reaching the bed-rock. A preliminary report 
on the upper part of the boring has been submitted to 
the Royal Society by Prof. Bonney, the Chairman of 
the Committee under whose supervision the work has 
been carried on. 
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Parliamentary barristers, agents, and solicitors will 
listen with a smile to any proposal in the Queen’s 
Speech for the reform of Private Bill procedure. They 
were to be improved off the face of the earth last year, but 
nothing more than usual came of the proposal ; and this 
year their business is above the average. The interested 
parties know their strength, but they have not yet 
needed to put it forth—time enough for that when the 
House is face to face with the clauses of a Government 
Bill. The present system may be a scandal, but the 
unseen difficulties are too much for the Conservatives, 
and reform of such a practical kind is not large enough 
for Radicals. 


The danger for the Parliamentary bar lies in quite 
another direction. “What they have to face is an 
invasion of the Philistines, or rather of the tribes 
of the Common Law and even of the Criminal Courts. 
Solicitors have lately got into the habit of taking over 
their Common Law juniors from the Strand to West- 
minster. In this the Parliamentary men have a genuine 
grievance. Their work is quite suz generis ; to be done 
efficiently it requires a special training and technical 
education. This training and education are not of 
much use except for the Parliamentary department, 
while they virtually preclude practice in the Courts. It 
is not strange that the Parliamentary men should resent 


the disloyalty to the trades unionism of the Bar. In. 
effect they are being undersold. On the other hand, 


one might imagine that the common law men would be 
at such a disadvantage with the Parliamentarians that 
a single trial would stop their encroachment. But the 
solicitors who bring them across know little of Par- 
mentary work ; they have probably not more than one 
or two Parliamentary briefs in the year, and they cannot 
judge of the competency of coursel. The agents, 
whose lives are spent in the Westminster business, 
prefer regular Parliamentary counsel; but for some 
time power has been passing from the agents to the 
solicitors. 


It was high time for some judge to speak out about 
the monstrous development of defamation actions, as 
the Lord Chief Justice did the other day. The peculiar 
power attaching to the combination of publicity with 
impersonality in a newspaper may possibly require the 
curb of special legal safeguards, though we doubt their 
necessity ; but in any case they must be resorted 
to as safeguards, and not turned to account in 
speculative enterprise. Speculative libel actions have 
been long growing into a regular business, and un- 
fortunately a paying one. Judges and juries alike have 
steadily favoured the plaintiffs in libel and slander suits. 
The result has been to defeat the intentions of the law. 
We venture to assert that of the hundreds of libel 
actions taken every year, not half a dozen are taken 
with any other object than that of blackmailing the 
defendant. 


The new Arton trial in Paris throws a curious light 
on the psychology of bribery. Of course Deputies and 
M.P.’s in other European countries have at times re- 
ceived money for votes; but the bribes have always 
been given secretly. Bribery was not unknown under 
the Second Empire. But the main fruits of the Third 
Republic seem to be a class of politicians who hardly 
attempt to conceal the fact that they make their living 
by pots de vin. When a gigantic lottery was wanted to 
provide more money to throw into the bottomless gulf 
of Panama, Baron Reinach, acting on behalf of M. de. 
Lesseps, retained Arton as his agent in the most busi- 
ness-like fashion, the commission agreed on being 
ten per cent. Reinach thought 2,000,000 francs would 
‘recompense ” a sufficient number of Deputies, and the 
money seems to have been expended judiciously. None 
of the accused seriously deny that they knew what was 
going on: some say that they only gave advice and 
assisted in the drawing up of lists, some that they only 
took money to pass on to friends. Arton is mainly 
anxious to clear his honour by proving that he only 
took his commission and honestly paid over the rest. 
But the accepted fact is that French Deputies were as 
readily and almost as openly bought and sold as if 
they were New York Aldermen. 
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The recent death of General Sir Arthur Herbert, 
K.C.B., calls to mind an ancient story. The original 
patronymic of the family was Jones, and just before the 
change of name application was made to Lord Pembroke 
to know if he, as head of the Herbert family, had any 
objection to the name of Herbert being assumed in 
place of the name of Jones. Lord Pembroke’s reply 
was that he personally had no objection to Mr. Jones, 
of Llanarth, assuming the name, but that if everybody 
in Wales named Jones were to follow the example, 
he himself would be compelled to change his own name 
from Herbert to Jones. 


The Rev. R. H. Hadden, Vicar of Aldgate, who has 
lately been made an honorary chaplain to the Queen, isa 
Lancashire man of much energy and force of character, 
who was long the assistant and almost the adopted son 
of the late William Rogers, Rector of Bishopsgate. He 
was President of the Union at Oxford, where his quick 
temper and incisive speech brought about some 
memorable scenes at ‘‘ private business,” as they have 
since involved him in various conflicts, from which, 
however, he has generally issued with the honours of 
war. He has a hereditary connexion with journalism, 
and holds an important post on a very important daily. 


Women who work have as yet scarcely understood 
the necessity of organizing themselves if they are to 
obtain the same conditions of labour as those which 
men have won after half a century of trade union 
agitation. It is moreover a serious reproach to the 
men’s unions that they have never gone a step out of 
their way to help women to establish strong organiza- 
tions of their own. They have indeed rather looked 
askance at all attempts in this direction. Some idea of 
the difficulties with which women’s unions have to 
contend can be gathered from the annual report of the 
Women’s Trade Union League which has just been 
issued. This society, which stands in the position of a 
trade council towards the few women’s unions which 
have been formed, is doing valuable work in a quiet 
and unassuming fashion, and it is a pity that it does 
not receive more support from the outside. 


Many methods of appointment to ecclesiastical office 
exist in the Church of England, but Australia has one 
which is unknown here. It seems that a canonry in 
the cathedral of Melbourne was lately vacant, and was 
to be filled by election, according to custom. Two 
clergymen had an equal number of votes, whereupon 
for the first time was put in force a provision of the 
Election Act of the Church Assembly, and the matter 
was decided by the Bishop drawing lots. Certainly 
there is Scriptural precedent for this quaint proceeding. 


Inspite of Baronets’ Committees, and in spite of all 
our own efforts, the manufacture of bogus titles still 
goes on apace. The latest instance which has come 
under our notice is the announcement of the death of 
Captain ‘‘Sir” Benjamin Duff, ‘‘ Baronet.” No such 
baronetcy appears in the printed Peerage books, and 
we quite fail to ‘‘place” the gentleman in question. 
If he has left any heirs behind him, we commend them 
to the kind attention of the Editor of ‘‘ Debrett.” 


Sir Frank Lockwood’s sudden death on Sunday 
afternoon was as great a shock to the public as to 
the profession, for since Sir Charles Russell’s pro- 
motion he has been undoubtedly our _ best - known 
barrister. He was in a way the William Terriss of 
the Law Courts—always well down to the footlights, 
always the centre of the picture. Animal spirits, good- 
nature, and a profound knowledge of the weaknesses of 
the British juryman, were his stock-in-trade, and they 
carried him far. He was neither a lawyer nor an 
orator in the properly technical sense, still less an 
industrious plodder; but he worked his way to a 
leading position at the bar, and kept it, because 
solicitors came to trust in his splendid self-confidence 
and in the contagion of his breezy, vigorous advocacy. 
He was not so sure a verdict-getter as his fellow- 
Yorkshireman, Sir John Holker, whom he resembled 
in many ways, but he was one of the ‘‘ safest” men at 
the bar, and pulled many a case through by keeping 
the jury in a good temper. 
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THE WAR SCARE. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD once remarked, in one of 
his frequent prophetic moments, that the wars of 
the future would be bloodless wars of trade. The 
outstanding incident of the week seems to justify the 
prediction. Germany has sent a couple of obsolete 
warships to occupy Kiao Chiao, and a Russian squadron 
isin ‘*temporary occupation” of Port Arthur. As 
Parliament is not sitting and no information is to be 
had, England is ill at ease about these doings. It is 
thought we may be at war with Germany, or with 
Russia, or with both, before we have recovered from the 
Christmas feasts. The anxiety is creditable to our 
modesty, but not to our memory or to our insight. 
Trade, in the main, rules the world now. That is what 
Lord Beaconsfield foresaw. We annex the realms of 
the petty Kings in Africa not because we wish to turn 
their Majesties’ subjects into Wesleyans, but because 
there may be gold in their Majesties’ domains and it is 
possible that their Majesties’ subjects may take a liking 
to the commodities of Lancashire, Dundee, and 
Sheffield. What England does, other European nations 
strive to do. Germany would fain have colonies to 
consume the surplus of her shoddy goods, and thus far 
has not been able to establish a single colony in which 
either her goods or her colonists can survive. Russia, 
who has large views and no trade, has a similar im- 
pulse. She is mainly Slavonic, and therefore ambitious 
of a territory beyond her frozen dominions. She has, 
in short, always sought the sea, which is temperate 
all the year round, and the sun, which is perennial in 
India. Her first great ruler, Peter, announced that 
ultimately her ambitions would be consummated in the 
possession of India, which would involve the occupation 
of the Black Sea and dominion over races yielding 
magnificent tribute; but that is an unaccomplished 
aspiration. A Russian railway, it is true, is now so far 
accomplished that it could convey Cossacks almost to the 
border of our Empire in India; but Russia herself says 
that the railway is for ‘‘ scientific purposes” only, and 
England need not at present doubt her word. The 
railway was intended for the conveyance of troops; but 
“the Sick Man” is still a power, and it is still 
open to the Government of England to make an 
alliance with the Sovereign who, next to the Queen, is 
the greatest Mahommedan ruler in the world. We 
have not yet quite parted with the policy of Lord 
Palmerston. 

Certain commentators on the state of affairs in China 
urge that England, to be square with Germany and 
Russia, should take possession of Quelport, or of 
Chusan, or of some other port on the coast of China. 
We could do so at any moment, and it is certain that 
we shall need another coaling-station soon. Already in 
the neighbourhood England has ships enough to sink all 
the vessels of Germany and Russia within twenty-four 
hours of the declaration of war, and England would have 
Japan on her side. Japan has had her ordeals, and has 
been ‘‘ bluffed” by Russia. England alone of the Great 
Powers has, tacitly if not actively, taken her part. We 
have much trade with Japan, as well as much with China. 
Our interests in China and those of Japan do not clash 
in any way. Japan cannot supply China with the com- 
modities which she wants as easily as we can, and 
neither Japan nor England need fear the petty aggres- 
sions of any other Power. Russia has nothing to sell. 
Germany has nothing which China cannot buy better 
from us. But Japan has every reason to fear the 
advance of Russia; and the occupation of Port Arthur 
would threaten the one advantage which Japan has 
retained from her victory over China. Wei-hai-wei, 
on the opposite shore of the Gulf of Pechili, is still in 
the hands of the Japanese, but when China has paid 
the war indemnity, they will be expected to retire, 
leaving the Russians in undisputed possession. No 
wonder it is stated in Berlin that Russia is prepared 
to advance to China a sufficient sum to pay off the 
indemnity. Then Japan would be robbed of all she 
won in a well-fought war, and it is impossible to fore- 
see what attitude she would adopt. Already the 
Japanese Ministry is in trouble over the question, 
and may fall at any moment Although modern war- 
fare is a warfare of trade and of tariffs, it is always 
possible that it may throw back to its original state. 
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If the petty squadrons of Russia and of Germany com- 
mitted acts of war in China or against Japan, we should 
have only to sink their obsolete ships, and invite France, 
in a Jingo phrase, to ‘‘ come on” if she dared. 

France would not dare. She has, not wholly without 
cause, bluffed and blustered against us about Egypt 
for many years, but our Ambassador at Paris has not 
yet been recalled. This is not because the Republic 
appreciates our courteous manners. It is because her 
navy is smaller than that of England, and the gunners 
of the ships of France are not so well in practice as are 
those of the ships of England. Careful almost to stingi- 
ness as we are in the matter of thé naval estimates, it is 
a fact that the only warships which can make good 
target practice at long range are the ships of England. 
England practises in times of peace, and is efficient ; 
all other Naval Powers grudge the cost of prac- 
tice, and are, therefore, far behind us. The moral 
is obvious. The ship in which Prince Henry sails 
to promulgate the gospel of his sacred brother is 
twenty-three years old, and therefore more ridiculous 
than the ‘‘ Monarch,” which, although she has new 
engines, and can turn within a quarter of a mile 
radius, will probably within the coming year be set 
apart in Chatham, obsolete. The navy of France is 
smaller than our own. In ship-building we have 
had friendly races with the Republic. The last was in 
the case of the ‘‘ Victorious,” which was launched at 
Chatham while the French competitor was still a 
year from completion. France takes twice the time to 
build a ship that England takes, and France starts far 
from fair. Germany cannot be said to start at all. 
Her navy is inferior to that of Italy, and if Germany 
had a naval war with Italy, Germany would be nowhere. 
Germany, however, like Russia, has a world-wide 
ambition without the Slavonic justification, and that 
is why she has sent her obsolete ships to Kiao 
Chiao. William the Witless wants a navy, and he 
thinks that the quickest way to gain his end is a naval 
demonstration in a port where nobody is excited by the 
presence of the tubs. The move may induce the 
Reichstag to give him his navy by 1904, and then, 
perhaps, England may have to determine what 
she will do with the ships of his Sacred Majesty. As 
his fleet is not yet in being, we may all spend a happy 
Christmas as regards the Kaiser. As the elephant 
cannot fight the whale, our compliments of the season 
are due to the Tzar also. 


LESSONS FROM THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


ws the absurdly undignified return of Sir 
William Lockhart to India, the curtain drops 
upon the second act of the great Indian drama. The 
first act closed with the deciaration of hostilities by the 
Afridis, who were the last of the tribes to join the 
general movement. When the curtain rises again 
next spring we may hope to see the various threads of 
the plot finally drawn together, and to witness shortly 
after the closing scenes of this historical pageant. But 
before then it is certain that the whole matter will have 
been thoroughly debated in Parliament. Much light has 
already been thrown on it in the Press during the last 
five months, and more will be forthcoming as intelli- 
gence comes dropping in from Indian camps and from 
many who, in one or other form, have played a part in 
the recent occurrences. Advantage may be meanwhile 
taken of the temporary lull in operations to survey 
the present position, to see what the events of 
the last few months have done to clear away the 
obscurity which of late years has hung over the frontier. 
We have learned much of late. We have to ask our- 
selves now what it is that we have learned, and to what 
account we can turn the lessons so dearly acquired in 
preparing for the immediate future. 

The first thing we have learned is that all the 
little wars of late years on the north-west frontier of 
India have had a common origin. They were the 
results of a systematised scheme of action on the 
part of the Indian authorities. They were not, as 
most of us at the time supposed, isolated pheno- 
mena due to the mere eruptive forces of half-savage 
tribes. The fighting in Hunza and Naga, no less 
than the expedition to Chitral, was the out- 
come of a carefully combined and thoroughly worked- 
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out policy originating with Lord Lansdowne and Lord 


Roberts. Ifthe scheme was slow in maturing, it was 
promptly and effectively carried through when it came 
to be put into execution. Its authors must have smiled 
as they watched the public enthusiastically applauding 
the successive earlier expeditions, the end and aim: of 
which were jealously screened from general knowledge 
lest they should provoke, from a large section of that 
same public, the most irreconcilable opposition. If the 
world was taken by surprise when British troops 
poured through Swat into Chitral, we now know that 
such a measure had been prepared for at least two’or 
three years before, and that it formed part only of a 
vast combination of which the real extent is even now 
but dimly suspected. The agreement of 1893 with the 
Amir was a necessary preliminary to action against the 
tribes. But that agreement once concluded, the authors 
of the scheme—we had almost said, in view of the 
finesse and precautions with which their plans were 
developed, the conspirators—would, it no doubt seemed 
to them, be able to proceed with the execution of their 
plans in comparative security. Though the general 
outbreak along the whole border has, for the time being, 
completely disconcerted those who are charged with 
carrying out the great game, we may be sure that they 
will not on that account throw up their hands. If we 
bear this in mind, we shall be in a better position to un- 
derstand why, in August last, at the beginning of the out- 
break, we heard such violent remonstrances against dis- 
cussion or criticisms directed at the Forward policy. Of 
course, as Sir Lepel Griffin pointed out in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century,” it was useless, in view of the events then 
passing, to expect that the promoters of that policy 
would any longer be allowed to work their plans 
behind the screen which had hitherto been so useful 
to them. But none the less was it essential to their 
success that the public should remain in the dark. The 
great point gained during the last few months is 
that the projects to which we refer have been com- 
pletely unmasked. Whatever is done in future will 
have to be done openly. The day of little dodges is 
over; and the system of stealing a march here and a 
march there till the whole scheme was matured and 
ready to be sprung upon the public has been exposed 
and thoroughly discredited. The known order and 
sequence of events which have led to the present 
embroglio have been clearly enough stated in various 
publications of late. The inner story of the enterprise 
remains to be written. Meanwhile it is a point gained 
to know that the present complications are not due 
to local causes, or to the mere recurrence of such 
tribal incursions as we have witnessed in previous 
years; but are the result of a vast and comprehensive 
attempt to extend into Central Asia the frontiers of 
British India, and to include within them all the vast 
mountain country which lies between the present 
boundaries and the limits of Afghanistan. 

This being so, the next point which is now sufficiently 
clear is that the disturbances were due, not to the Amir 
or the Sultan, to the plague bacillus, the famine, or 
to a mad mullah, but to the consciousness of the tribes 
that they had come to be encircled in a hand of iron, 
of which the fingers were already closing upon them. 
So, too, the first symptom which has roused the 
British public itself to the knowledge of what had 
really been occurring has been the alarm taken by the 
tribesmen as the iron hand began to close around them. 
Their frantic efforts to break from its grasp are 
the best indication of the completeness with which, 
when they woke up, they found that they had been 
ensnared. Mr. Curzon, in a recent speech at Great 
Crosby, has frankly admitted this. In fact, bitterly 
though it was at first denied, now that the whole story of 
the schemes and projects has been dragged into light, 
few can be found to contend that the outbreak of the 
tribes was due to any other cause except their con- 
sciousness that henceforth they had passed under the 
control of the British authorities in India, and might all 
expect to have their several countries traversed by 
roads and studded with military posts, as had already 
happened to some of them. ‘‘If you ask any one,” 
Mr. Curzon said, ‘‘ who knows anything about the pre- 
sent outbreak, he will tell you that it is the suspicions 
excited by the agreement (with the Amir) and the con- 
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sciousness that they have been finally included within the 
British sphere that have been in the main responsible 
for the outbreak among the tribes.” That, at last, is 
plain speaking from a responsible quarter ; and it dis- 
poses of all the efforts made by interested persons at 
the beginning of the troubles to account for them by 
reasons more agreeable to their desires, or less damag- 
ing to their reputations for foresight and sagacity. The 
effort made, for example, by Lord Roberts to turn public 
Suspicion at the commencement on to the Amir may now 
be estimated at its right value. It was ingenious and 
timely ; but it was bound to fail. No man living knew 
better than Lord Roberts at that time what we have 
all of us learned from Mr. Curzon now, namely, that 
the agreement of 1893 with the Amir of Kabul led 
directly to the tribal hostilities. There may have been, 
however, another reason for the line then taken by Lord 

oberts personally. Most of us have forgotten, but the 
ex-Commander-in-Chief in India will have remembered, 
that when he wished in 1893 himself to head the mission 
to Kabul which was to draft and conclude the desired 
agreement, the Amir politely pointed out that Afghan 
susceptibilities and his own dignity would be better con- 
sulted by the choice of some other envoy. The man 
who had destroyed so much of Kabul, and who had 
executed not a few of the Amir’s countrymen, was little 
likely to be a persona grata to that potentate or to his 
subjects. It was as though Mr. Cecil Rhodes should be 
sent to conclude an understanding with Mr. Kruger. A 
more insulting proposal could not, in fact, have been 
pe forward by Lord Lansdowne than to despatch Lord 

oberts of all men on such a mission. But, if it was 
impossible at the time to gainsay the force of the Amir’s 
objections, he was sharply made to feel, when the occa- 
sion came this year, that an old score remained to be 
rubbed off. It actually seemed for a moment that, 
under the influence of Lord Roberts’s innuendos and 
imputations, the Amir would be the first victim of public 
anger and astonishment in this country at what was 
then considered to be an unjustifiable outburst of 
Mahommedan fanaticism, emanating from the centre 
of Kabul. 

Another lesson which we have learned in the course 
of recent months has been that the defensive powers 
of the tribes have been very much under-estimated by the 
military authorities in India. No doubt the tribes have 
now all more or less submitted, with the notable 
exception of the Afridis. They have paid their fines, 
and handed over most of the rifles demanded. But 
what then? The fines will be forgotten as fresh cash 
accumulations are made. For the rifles given up to us 
new rifles will be substituted. Meanwhile, the tribes 
can boast that they have slain many of their enemy, 
and that their country is intact and in their own hands 
again. The manner of Sir William Lockhart’s retreat 
from the Afridi country will. be exaggerated ten-fold, 
and the story of it will spread far and wide among the 
mountains. At the best, if we have gone into their 
country, destroyed towns, burned villages, wounded 
and maimed a few hundred men, in what respect are 
we the more secure; or what assurance have we 
gained of peace? We leave the tribesmen more hostile 
to us than ever, yet without having exacted any 

rantees for order. We have found that we cannot 
invade the tribal country without a large force, but it 
is not possible for us to be assembling constantly sixty 
or seventy thousand troops to that end. The lesson 
we have learned is that we must either hold aloof 
altogether, or occupy the country; and for that latter 
scheme we have not the troops. We can now esti- 
mate at its proper value the silly talk about ‘‘ smashing 
them up,” of which at the commencement of hostilities 
we used to hear so much. Soldiers may clamour for 
annexation, and talk loudly of prestige. But it is 
evident enough that the Government of India are 
heartily sick of the whole business, and would gladly 
get out of it on any decent terms. In this feeling 
ngland is at one with them; but what of that? 
Others remain to be reckoned with. The discredited 
and discreditable group who originated the precious 
project are not the men finally to abandon it without 
a desperate struggle. That is the last and perhaps 
at present the most important of all the lessons that 
we have learned. 
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DREYFUS AND ANTI-SEMITISM. 


A HUNDRED and thirty-seven years ago, Raphael 

Levy, a Lorraine Jew, was burned alive for the 
alleged abduction and murder of a Christian child— 
simply because he was a Jew ; for there was nota particle 
of evidence against him, except the theory of the prose- 
cution that the child was wanted for its blood, and was 
to be sacrificed at the Feast of the New Year. It was 
in vain that the defence invoked the text of Leviticus to 
show that the eating or sacrificing of no matter what 
blood was expressly forbidden to the Jews; in vain 
were quoted the Bulls and writings of Innocent IV., 
Gregory V., Martin V., and Paul III., which energeti- 
cally protested against this groundless but constant 
accusation of child-murder ; Raphael Levy was done to 
death, and it required all Louis XIV.’s arbitrary power 
to clear Raphael’s memory of the gilt imputed to him. 

Two years later, Jean Calas, a Toulouse merchant, 
was tried, condemned, and executed for the supposed 
murder of his son, ‘‘simply because he, Calas, wasa 
Protestant. Public opinion opposed the revision of his 
sentence because he was a Protestant.” The words in 
quotation marks are Voltaire’s, who finally succeeded in 
doing for Calas’ memory what Louis XIV. did for 
Raphael Levy’s. 

At the present day, unfortunately, although there is 
a Jew possibly quite innocent who is to be slowly 
tortured to death instead of being burned alive, there 
is no longer either a powerful Pontiff or an autocratic 
sovereign or a philosopher like the sage of Ferney, who 
has the ear of all the world. There is considerably 
more equilibrium than stability in France, and in spite 
of all his good-will, Leo XIII. is too well aware of this 
to risk disturbing the balance by individual action. 
M. Félix Faure, whatever his opinions may be, cannot, 
nay, must not, interfere as did le Roi-Soleil. M. Faure 
is a constitutional sun, forbidden to set the heavens on 
fire, though subject to eclipses. M. Scheurer-Kestner, 
who in this instance has assumed the réle of Voltaire, 
is a frank, honest and honourable man, but both he 
and the President are too much hampered by their 
respect for the law. Schiller was not far wrong when 
he made Karl Moor say: ‘‘Das Gesetz hat noch 
keinen grossen Mann gebildst, aber die Freiheit briitet 
Kolosse aus.” M. Scheurer-Kestner is, moreover, a 
Protestant; and the undisguised sympathy of his 
co-religionists with the Jews which was shown at the 
very outset of the Anti-Semitic campaign initiated by 
M. Edouard Drumont and emphasised after M. Dru- 
mont’s duel with M. Arthur Meyer of the ‘‘ Gaulois,” 
is not calculated to facilitate the task undertaken by the 
Vice-President of the Senate. Again, I am not quoting 
my personal opinion, nor that of Dreyfus’ friends, but 
General du Barail’s, who is an absolutely impartial spec- 
tator of the strife which is dividing France into two 
very unequal camps. In fact, the veteran soldier who, 
in spite of his advanced age, has just produced the 
most delightful book of ‘‘ Memoirs” that has seen the 
light since Marbot’s, distinctly gave me to understand 
that Anti-Semitism was not altogether without its 
influence upon the initial measures instituted after the 
discovery of the now famous letter. He gave his 
opinion in one pithy sentence ; but, as the French say, 
‘*nous savons ce que parler veut dire.” ‘* M. Dreyfus,” 
remarked General du Barail, ‘‘ was the only Jew on the 
General Staff.” 

Of course the insinuation will be vehemently denied. 
There is, however, collateral evidence that it is not 
altogether groundless. There is not the slightest doubt 
that the ‘‘ Libre Parole,” the Anti-Semitic journal, ‘‘par 
excellence,” was the first to give the news of Dreyfus’ 
arrest, a fortnight after it had taken place, when every 
one was still in profound ignorance of what had hap- 
pened. The paper was apparently in possession of all 
the particulars, while all of its contemporaries, put on 
the alert by the startling information, were groping in 
the dark; in fact, forty-eight hours later, it published 
some of those ingenious particulars, and supplemented 
them by at least one piece of abominable falsehood. 
Here is an extract from the second article: ‘‘ The 
French officer who has been arrested for treason is 
attached to the staff of the Ministry of War. It is said 
that he was employed on missions. The affair will be 
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hushed up because that officer is a Jew. . . . Arresteda 
fortnight ago, he has confessed everything (il a fait des 
aveux complets), and there is absolute proof that he has 
sold our secrets to Germany. People may say what 
they like, he is at the prison of the Rue Cherche-Midi, 
bnt not under his own name. There will be an attempt 
to convey him surreptitiously to Mulhausen, where his 
family lives.” 

Now the ‘‘Libre Parole” is by no means the most 
influential or the richest newspaper in Paris. It is an 
open secret whence its principal revenue, namely, the 
chief part of its circulation, is derived, and we are not 
libelling the Anti-Semite by saying that he is not so 
lavish with his money, either in the pursuit of his love 
or of his hatred, as the Semite whom he persecutes. 
How was it, then, that the ‘‘ Libre Parole” obtained 
the information which was denied to the frantically 
anxious wife, and for which a rich paper like the 
‘‘Figaro,” for instance, would, in the way of journal- 
istic enterprise, have paid a large sum? How was it 
that facts, only known to a limited few at the War 
Office, were divulged, not for money, but for the love 
of the thing? Simply because a journal of such stand- 
ing as the ‘‘ Figaro” would not have used the news, 
however authentic, in the way in which it was intended 
to be used. Let the facts speak for themselves. The 
extract quoted was from an article in the ‘‘ Libre 
Parole” of 1 November, 1894. On the 3rd there ap- 

ared a second article entitled ‘‘ Jewish Espionage.” 
On the 6th there was a third article (under the heading 
of ‘‘Jews in the Army”), in which M. Drumont re- 
minded his readers of the campaign commenced by him 
in 1892, and declared it to have been ‘‘ prophetic.” 
Lest one of the Jewish officers should escape the obloquy 
already heaped by M. Drumont on their suspected 
brother—it was utterly untrue that Captain Dreyfus 
had wholly or even partly admitted his guilt—a com- 
plete list of all the Jewish officers in the French army 
and navy was given, besides a list of the cadets at the 
Military Academy of St. Cyr. Space fails for more than 
a brief excerpt from that article—‘‘ ex pede Herculem.” 
“‘After a defeat, there will not be a single Jewish 
officer, however irreproachable personally and capable 
of commanding his soldiers, who could prevent them 
crying, ‘Dreyfus, Dreyfus.’” Had the ‘‘ Libre Parole” 
continued to carry on its campaign, unsupported by 
more than one or two contemporaries of its own 
calibre, there might have been a doubt about the 
sanity of its Editor; but in addition to ‘*‘ La Cocarde,” 
“*L’Echo de Paris,” and ‘‘ La Croix” (the mouthpiece 
of the Catholic world), ‘‘Le Petit Journal,” a journal 
which has the largest circulation of all the dailies in 
Europe, joined in the hue and cry. The phrase was 
identical in each case: ‘‘No, Captain Dreyfus cannot 
be, is not, a Frenchman.” 

Nevertheless, Chatelain, Bonnet and Guillot had be- 
trayed their country, and M. Drumont and his Anti- 
Semitic colleagues were not only well aware of their not 
being Jews, but also of their not having had Jews as 
accomplices. Journals like ‘‘ Le Drapeau” (the organ 
of the League of Patriots), and those already men- 
tioned, were particularly careful not to notice the 
trial of Bonnet by as much as a syllable; they pre- 
served the same silence with regard to the proceedings 
of Chatelain; but when a man named Schwartz was 
arrested on the charge of espionage, they all took care 
to announce that Schwartz was a Jew and gave the 
world a taste of their quality in the way of Jew-baiting. 
When, however, it had been ascertained that Schwartz 
was a Christian, the persecution ceased. Six months 
later they returned to the charge in the case of the 
Jew Maurice Levy-Mayor, who, it was alleged, had 
tempted Sergeant Boillot of the 153rd Line Regiment 


- to deliver up to him documents which Mayor transmitted 


to Germany. Wonderful to relate, the prosecution pre- 
sently discovered that Boillot had accused Mayor falsely. 
Thereupon the ‘‘Libre Parole” and the rest of the 
Jew-baiting papers subsided. They simply published a 
line to the effect that Mayor had been released, and 
Sergeant Boillot was heard of no more. Space will 
not permit me to say more to-day; but shortly I hope 
to send communications that will certainly interest, 
and may startle, the British public. 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


N a beau se mettre en dehors et au-dessus de la 
foule, c’est toujours, en fin de compte, pour la 
foule qu’on écrit.” That sentence, written by Daudet 
in an article on Goncourt, does something to show why 
the writer of ‘‘Sapho,” ‘‘Froment Jeune et Risler 
Ainé,” and ‘‘Les Aventures Prodigieuses de Tartarin 
de Tarascon” was a popular writer, but not a great 
writer. Daudet wrote for the crowd. He wrote also, 
certainly, for his own pleasure; he wrote as he might 
have talked ; and it would have been easier to imagine 
Zola not writing than Daudet not writing. It amused 
him supremely to tell stories ; but he had to be listened 
to. Feverish as his method of writing was, he took 
endless pains to write well, writing every MS. three 
times over from beginning to end. But he had no 
philosophy behind his fantastic and yet only too 
probable creations. Caring, as he thought, supremely 
for life, he cared really for that surprising, bewildering 
pantomime which life seems to be to those who watch 
its coloured movement, its flickering lights, its changing 
costumes, its powdered faces, without looking through 
the eyes into the hearts of the dancers. He wrote from 
the very midst of the human comedy ; and it is for this 
that he seems at times to have caught the bodily 
warmth and the taste of the tears and the very ring of 
the laughter of men and women. He was too much 
the comrade of his own characters; there are times 
when he seems actually to judge them from their own 
point of view, to be deceived by the speciousness of 
their protestations, to descend to their own level. 

To the great artist life is indeed a comedy, but it is a 
comedy in which his own part is to stand silently in the 
wings, occasionally ringing down the curtain. Every 
joy and sorrow which he gives to his characters he has 
indeed felt, in his own heart or in his own imagination; 
but, his characters once in motion, he surveys them 
with the controlling indifference of Fate. He will 
render the pity of love and death, but he will not say, 
with Daudet : ‘‘ Quel coup terrible pour la jeune fille !” 
He will feel the whole intimacy of the contact between 
nature and humanity, but he will not say, with Daudet: 
‘‘Un sanglot passionné, si profond, si déchirant qu'il 
aurait touché n’importe quel coeur, surtout devant la 
splendide nature impassible dans cette chaleur parfumée 
et amollissante.” He will render the sensation of, for 
instance, the happiness of a loving family, but he will 
not, with Daudet, bless the Paris Sunday, ‘‘surtout a 
cause de tout le bonheur que tu apportais en surcroit ce 
matin-lA dans la grande maison neuve au bout de 
ancien faubourg.” He will write tragedy, not melo- 
drama ; comedy, not farce. 

By the very superficiality with which he has entered 
into the sentiment of his creations, Daudet has obtained 
an impression of life which cannot be obtained by a 
more careful, a more truly successful artist. We 
praise a photograph for its likeness, and we please 
ourselves and the photographer if we say that it 
is a flattering likeness; that is to say, if, in the 
average or accidental expression which the camera 
has caught for us, we have removed precisely 
those lines, wrinkles, idiosyncratic defects, which 
indicate character. But when we come to look at a 
portrait, painted by a great painter, we consider, indeed, 
the question of the likeness, and at its full value ; but 
we consider, besides, how many qualities, purely of art, 
which have nothing to do with the exactitude of the 
reflection, but whose presence or absence gives the 
picture its worth or defect. Daudet shows us, for the 
most part, exceptional people, grimacing with the 
exterior violence of life with which he has animated 
them, seeming to be wonderfully close to us, but at the 
best as close to us as the people we pass in the street, 
not as the friend whose soul is in our hands. It might 
almost be said that his human curiosity was as great as 
Balzac’s ; but what a different kind of curiosity! It is 
never fundamental, it is often for no more than the 
bric-h-brac of humanity. ‘‘Le Nabab,” ‘Les Rois 
en Exil:” he is as filled with wonderment before these 
fantastic and misplaced people as any Provencal from 
Avignon or Arles. “Ah!” he cries, ‘“c’était le bon 
temps alors. Paris bondé d’étrangers, et non pas 
d’étrangers de passage, mais une installation de 
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fortunes exotiques ne demandant que noces et 
ripailles.” Even in his satire you feel the naiveté 
of a certain surprise. In ‘‘Le Nabab,” for in- 
stance, which is a satire of the manifold hypocrisies 
of modern society, the indignation which thrills 
through all the satire is really the recoil of a 
shock which has come heavily upon an ingenuous 
nature; and one of the finest chapters of that 
book, ‘‘ Un Début dans le Monde,” a masterpiece of 
the satirical observation of small meanesses, has all the 
pungency, with all the limitation, of the young débutant 
himself, to whom these things are personally irritating. 
And his pathos has the same quality as his satire. 

The pathos of Daudet, a very genuine pathos, as 
melting as that of Dickens or Bret Harte, is a pathos of 
things which are also laughable, a_ grotesque, a 
fantastic pathos, made of the antithesis of unhappiness 
and its surroundings. Delobelle, the actor, in ‘‘ Fro- 
ment Jeune,” the Nabob, the kings in exile, are studies 
of ‘‘humours,” in Ben Jonson’s sense; they are not 
studies of character. And so, in their pathos, they are 
either traps to catch tears, or part of the rhetoric of 
situation. Daudet’s pathos is the pathos of the senti- 
mentalist ; it dwells on grief where grief is picturesque, 
touching, immediately telling; it has no reserve, no 
transfusion into other substances. The sovereign 
pathos of Lear, the noble pathos of Antigone, do not 
make you cry; the pathos of Jack makes you cry. 
And this easy tribute of tears is but the return of senti- 
ment to sentiment, a wholly physical sensation, in 
which the intellect is for nothing. Pathos which can 
touch the intellect becomes so transfigured that its 
tears shine: you can see by their light. But we cry 
over melodrama because a single appeal is made to 
a single sense, an appeal, from the point of view 
of the finest art,, almost as illegitimate as the appeal 
of obscenity. Pathos such as Daudet’s comes from the 
man to whom life is an entertainment absolutely enter- 
taining: he dreads only its ending, or an accident 
which may interrupt it. The supreme pathos can come 
only from one to whom the very fact of life is itself 
more pathetic than any sorrow; to whom the happiness 
which goes contentedly, with bandaged eyes, through 
the mystery of things, is a sadder wonder than the 
narrow grief which measures itself by the four sides of 
a grave; to whom love, death, joy, sorrow, are words 
equally mournful in our unbounded ignorance of them. 

Daudet is really neither more nor less than ‘‘’->homme 
du Midi,” but the one ‘‘ homme du Midi” who, feeling 
always as a Southerner, has been able to look at him- 
self almost as objectively as a Parisian. In the 
‘*Souvenirs d’un Homme de Lettres,” Daudet tells us 
that he has a little green note-book, entitled ‘‘ Le 
Midi,” in which he has noted down, for years 
and years, everything that might help to sum 
up his country. ‘‘Tout mnoté sur cahier 
vert, depuis ces chansons de pays, ces proverbes 
et locutions ot Il’instinct d’un peuple se confesse, 
jusqu’aux cris des vendeuses d’eau fraiche, des 
marchands de berlingots et d’azeroles de nos fétes 
foraines, jusqu’aux geignements de nos maladies que 
Yimagination grossit et répercute, presque toutes ner- 
veuses, rhumatismales, causées par ce ciel de vent et 
de flamme qui vous dévore la moelle, met tout l’étre en 
fusion comme une canne A sucre; noté jusqu’aux crimes 
du Midi, explosions de passion, de violence ivre, ivre 
sans boire, qui déroutent, épouvantent la conscience 
des juges, venus d’un autre climat, éperdus au milieu 
de ces exagérations, de ces témoignages extravagants 
qu’ils ne savent point mettre au point.” From this 
book have come ‘‘Numa Roumestan” (‘‘qui me 
parait,” he tells us, ‘‘le moins incomplet de mes 
livres, celui ob je me suis le mieux donné, ot j’ai mis 
le plus d’invention, au sens aristocratique du mot”) 
and all the chronicles of ‘‘Tartarin,” certainly his 
greatest achievement as a humourist, and containing 
his one type, the type of the braggart by imagination. 
It is his Southern blood which has given him that 
vivacity of temperament, by which a long novel, 
written with the most conscientious labour, appears 
to be an improvisation, comes to us with such 
engaging heat, such a breathing aspect. It is from 
the South that he has taken those honeyed and delicate 
short stories, which have brought into French certain 
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naive and subtly humorous and quaintly poetical 
qualities, which, to those who know Provence or can 
read Provengal, have the very taste of the soil. It is 
directly from the Provencal that he has taken the 
vocal and gesticulating quality of his style, in which 


colloquialism is pushed to the point of ‘‘C’avait été _ 


autre chose,” and in which everything must give way to 
the search after the sound of the spoken word. His 
epithets, when they are fine, are sudden—‘‘le geste 
tutoyeur,” for instance, said of Gambetta—epithets of 
a good talker. In the South every one talks, and 
Daudet aims always at giving you the sensation of one 
who talks. When Goncourt desires to give you the 
sensation of talking, with what an elaborate, minute, 
almost painful effort he produces his effects, never 
more artificial than in these moments ; succeeding 
indeed, but with all the labour of one who has not 
only an impression to convey, but an idea at the back 
of the sensation. Daudet aims at the immediate 
sensation, and gets it, as if it were the easiest thing 
in the world. It was, to him; and he trained a 
natural aptitude to the finest uses of which it was 
capable. It did not make him a great artist, but it 
made him the best writer among the novelists who are 
not great artists. ARTHUR SYMONS. 


‘““SNAEKOLL’S SAGA.” 
II. 


N EEDLESS to say that no one in the time of Thor- 
grimur had ever passed over the Vatna from Ran- 
garvallar, though the Heimskringla seemed to indicate 
that at the first settlement there had been such a road. 
Reindeer were known to haunt the wild recesses of the 
desert track, and some said, ponies long escaped had 
there run wild, and all were well aware that evil spirits. 
haunted the valleys, for there the older gods had all 
retired when Christianity had triumphed in the land. 

Two hundred miles in distance, but then the miles 

were mortal, without food, perhaps no water, without a 
guide, except the compass and the stars. Seven days 
ride on ‘‘ Snaekoll,” if all went well, and if it did not, 
why then as well to sleep alone amongst the mountains, 
as in the fat churchyard, for there men when they see 
your headstone growing green forget you, but he who 
— the lone Vatna surely keeps his memory ever 
resh. 
_ All through the winter, Thorgrimur never ceased talk- 
ing of his resolution. In spring, when grass is green and 
horses fat, when forests of dwarf birch and willow look 
like fields of corn, ice disappears and valleys as by 
magic are all clothed with grass, he made all boune to set. 
out on his long projected journey. ‘‘ Snaekoll is eight 
years old (he said) and in his prime, sound both in wind 
and limb, and I am thirty, and if we cannot now prove 
ourselves of the true Icelandic breed the time will never 
come, old age will catch us both, still scheming, still a- 
planning, and men will say that, had we lived among 
the Icelanders of old, Snaekoll had been of no use 
at the horse fighting, and I, instead of going a 
sea-roaming with Viga Glum, with Harold, Fair Hair, 
Askarpillir, with Asgrim, and the rest, would have 
remained at home and helped the women spin.” His 
wife after the practical way of womenkind thought him 
a fool, but yet admired him, for she imagined that. 
Thorgrimur in reading Sagas had come upon the 
whereabouts of some great treasure buried in times 
gone by, for she could not imagine that a man would 
risk his life without good cause, being all unaware that 
generally lives are risked and lost without a reason. 
Perhaps, too, she was willing enough for Thorgrimur 
to go, his musings, readings, wanderings, and uncanny 
ways rendering him a somewhat ‘‘ mauvais coucheur.” 

But Thorgrimur cared nothing, or perhaps knew 
nothing of her speculations, but got his saddle freshly 
stuffed, made whalehide reins strong, new, and six feet 
long ; purveyed a long hair rope, new hobbles, and for 
himself new whalehide shoes like Indians’ mocassins, 
new wadmal clothes, and laid up a provision of salt fish 
and rye-flour bread all ready for the start. 

News travels fast in Iceland, as it does in Arabia, the 
Steppes of Russia, in Patagonia and other countries where 
there are no newspapers and where wayfaring men even 
though fools pass news along with such rapidity that it 
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appears there is no need of telegraphs or telephones, for 
what is done in one part of the land to-day is known to- 
morrow miles away, and just as much distorted as it had 
been disseminated through the medium of the press. Thus 
Rangarvallar and all southern Iceland knew of Thor- 
grimur’s intention, and people came from far and near to 
visit him, for time in Iceland is held valuable or at the 
least folk think it so, and, therefore, spend what they 
prize most after the fashion that most pleases them, and 
that by talking ceaselessly, mostly of nothing, though 
they can work as patiently as beavers, when they 
choose. And thus it came about that at the little church 
in Upper Horgsdalr a crowd of neighbours had assem- 
bled to see the start of Thorgrimur into the unknown 
wastes. 

To say the truth the church was of as mean a pre- 
sence as was the author of the most part of the faith 
expounded in its walls. Built all of rubble, roof of 
Norway pine, the little shingled steeple shaped like a 
radish, nothing about the building, but the bell cast 
centuries ago in Denmark, could be called beautiful ; 
but still it served its turn and as a mosque in a lone 
‘*duar” in Morocco, stood always open for the faithful 
to use by day for prayer, and as a sleeping-place at 
night. Inthe churchyard, curiously marked and pat- 
terned stones bore witness to the supposititious virtues 
of those long dead, and from the mound on which the 
church was built the view extended far across lava fields 
over the reddish mountains flecked here and there with 
green and crowned with snow, and in the distance rose 
the glaciers and the peaks of the unknown and icy 
Vatna. A landscape dreary in itself, unclothed by trees, 
wild, desolate, and only beautiful when the sun’s rays 
transformed it, turning the peaks to castles, blotting the 
black and ragged lava out, and blending all into a vast 
prismatic play of colour, changing and shifting as the 
lights ran over limestone, rested on bagalt, and lit the 
granite of the cliffs, making each smallest particle to 
shine like mica in a piece of quartz. The Icelanders do 
not hold Sunday as a day of gloom, devoted, as it used 
to be in England and still remains in the remoter parts 
of Scotland to which the beneficent breath of latter-day 
indifference has not yet penetrated, sacred to prayer and 
drink. So Sunday was the day on which Thorgrimur 
intended to set out ; dressed in his best he sat at church, 
his wife and children seated by his side. The service 
over, he left the church and pushing through the ponies 
all waiting for their owners outside the door, entered his 
house. 

The priest, the ‘‘ Syselman,” the notables, and friends 
from far and near sat down to dine, and dinner over 
and the corn brandy duly circulating, Thorgrimur rose 
up to speak. ‘‘ My friends, and you the priest and 
‘Syselman,’ and you the notables, and neighbours who 
have known me from a boy, I drink your health. I go 
to try what I have dreamed of all my life; whether I 
shall succeed no man can tell, but still I shall succeed 
so far in that I have had the opportunity to follow out 
my dream. I hold that dreams are the reality of life 
and that which men call practical, that which down 
there in Reykjavik the folk call business, is but a dream. 
‘Snaekoll’ and I depart to cross the Vatna, perhaps 
not to return, but still to try, and so I drink your health 
again and say farewell, ‘Skoal,’ to you all.” 

Then mounting ‘‘ Snaekoll,” who stood arching up 
his back, he kissed his wife and saying to his children, 
** Stand aside, for ‘Snaekoll’ bites worse than a Green- 
land bear,” he took the road. His friends rode with 
him for a ‘‘thingmanslied” upon the way, and when 
the last few scattered farms were passed and the track 
ended in a rising lava field stretching to the hills, bade 
him God-speed and watched him sitting erect on 
‘* Snaekoll” fade into nothing upon the lava fields, his 
horse first sinking out of sight and then his body, bit 
by bit, till he was gone. The priest, spurring his horse 
upon a rocky hill, claimed to have seen him last, and 
said that Thorgrimur never once looked behind, but 
rode into the desert as he was riding to his home, and 
that he fancied as he saw him ride, he saw the last of 
the old Berserks disappear. And then the Vatna 
claimed him, and Thorgrimur of Rangarvallar went his 
way out of this story and the world’s. 

But in east Berufjérdr, not far from Hargifoss, there 
dwelt one Hiértr Helagson, a man of substance, owner 
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of flocks and herds, and as he sat one morning at his 
‘‘ber” door, drinking his coffee sweetened with lumps 
of sugar candy in the Icelandic fashion, waiting until 
his horse was caught to ride to church, his herdsman 
entered to inform him that he thought ‘‘ Hellvite,” 
the devil had got amongst the horses, for he said, 
‘“‘they run about as if in fear, and the dark chestnut 
which you ride has a piece bitten out of his back as by 
a wolf.” Then Hidértr Helagson, although the ‘‘ Sysel- 
man” of Berufjérdr and elder of the Church, swore like 
a horseman when he knows his horse is sick or come 
by mischief, and, taking down his gun, rode to the 
pasture where his horses fed. The horses all were run- 
ning to and fro like sheep, and in the corner of the 
field an object lay, dark grey in colour, like a Greenland 
bear. But when the ‘‘Syselman” had raised his gun, it 
staggered to its feet, and he, on looking at it, said to 
his herdsman, ‘‘ Ansgottes, this is the horse of Thorgri- 
mur of Rangarvallar ; he must be dead amongst the ice 
fields, and his horse has wandered here.” Time passed 
and ‘‘Snaekoll” once again grew round and sleek, 
although a pest to all the horses in the ‘‘tun,” and 
HiGrtr, thinking to cut a figure at a cattle fair, saddled 
and mounted him. ‘‘Snaekoll” stood still, though 
looking backwards, and when the ‘‘Syselman” was 
seated on his back, arching his spine, the horse plunged 
violently, and coming down with legs as stiff as posts 
gave Hiortr Helagson a heavy fall, and—turning on 
him like a tiger—would have killed him had not help 
been nigh. So, from that day, no one essayed to ride 
the dead man’s horse, who ranged about the fields, 
and, after years, slept with the horses of the Valkyrie. 
But Hidrtr Helagson had the best ponies in all Beru- 
fjordr, hardy, untirable, and ‘‘ice-eaters,” fiery in spirit, 
hard to mount, kickers and biters, apt to rear and 
plunge, fit for the saddle only of such few commen- 
tators as can catch the stirrup at the moment they are 
up. And when the neighbours talked about their temper 
and their ways, Hidértr would say, ‘‘ Well, yes, they 
are descended from the horse of Thorgrimur of Rangar- 
vallar; his name was ‘Snaekoll,’ and he came to me 
out of the desert, lean as a bear in spring. You know 
his master died trying to cross the Vatna, and ‘ Snae- 
koll’ how he lived amongst the ice and found his way 
to Berufjérdr, I cannot tell. Up in the Vatna there is 
naught but ice, and yet he must have eaten something ; 
what it was God knows !” 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


ON THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 


UITE the best comedy of the season is the indig- 
nant protest which has broken out on all sides 
against Mr. Clement Scott’s now famous ‘Great 
Thoughts” interview. Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, on 
behalf of that journal, called on Mr. Scott, to ask him, 
as a critic of thirty-seven years’ standing and of eminent 
influence, ‘‘ Does the theatre make for good?” In 
such inquiries English public opinion looks to its 
favourites to tell lies. Mr. Scott was not equal to the 
occasion. He did not tell the whole truth (or perhaps 
he did, and ‘‘ Great Thoughts” was afraid to publish it); 
but he told the truth and nothing but the truth, from 
his point of view, which is precisely that unctuously 
taken on all public occasions by our actors and 
managers. He said that he was the worse for his 
thirty-seven years of play-going; that actresses are 
not, asa rule, ladies, nor ‘‘pure,” and that their prospects 
frequently depend on the nature and extent of their 
compliances ; that the theatrical profession ‘‘ induces 
the vain and egotistical that is in all of us to a degree 
that would be scarcely credited by the outsider” ; that 
whilst the pit and gallery retain the old faith, the men 
who write and criticise are freethinkers; that Ibsen is 
an atheist; and that whilst Cardinal Manning at one 
end of the religious scale hated the theatre, and the 
Puritan, Wesleyan, or Baptist minister detests it at the 
other, the philosophic man of the world, with an equal 
knowledge of human nature, stands between them, and 
says that they are each right.” 

To this it is replied, virtually, that the man who 
makes such statements is no gentleman. That is no 
doubt the case. I have never been able to see how the 
duties of a critic, which consist largely in making pain- 
ful remarks in public about the most sensitive of his 
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fellow-creatures, can be reconciled with the manners of 
a gentleman. But, gentleman or no gentleman, a 
critic is most certainly not in the position of a 
co-respondent in a divorce case: he is in no way 
bound to perjure himself to shield the reputation of 
the profession he criticises. Far from being the 
instigator of its crimes and the partner of its guilty 
joys, he is the policeman of dramatic art; and it is 
his express business to denounce its delinquencies. 
On the whole, I think more wisdom has been shown 
by those who have made fun of Mr. Scott, since they 
thereby evade their obligations, as fellow-critics, to 
stand by him, without committing themselves on the 
other hand to a flustered and ridiculous denial of what 
everybody knows to be perfectly true. 

For my part, I do not see how Mr. Scott, holding 
the opinions he does, could honestly have said less. 
He might, I repeat, have said a great deal more on 
the same side, and yet been well within the mark. 
He might, for example, have said that no member of 
the theatrical profession ever dreams of believing any 
statement made by any other member of it; that a 
tradesman will give credit to any professional man more 
confidently than to an actor of equal standing; that 
disloyalty, often operating as what a trade-unionist 
would call shameless blacklegging, excites neither 
surprise nor disapprobation in the green-room ; that 
theatrical agreements are perhaps the riskiest securities 
in the world; and that the extent to which modern 
industrial developments are daily throwing masses of 
money into idle, irresponsible, ignorant and immature 
hands, has made the stage probably more corrupt at 
present than it has ever been in the history of the 
world before. In short, Mr. Scott has erred, as he 
always errs, on the side of good nature. 

But whilst I exhort the theatre to revise its standard 
of conduct in the light of Mr. Scott’s criticism, I wish I 
could persuade Mr. Scott to revise his standards of 
judgment in the light of modern thought. If those 
standards involve the conclusion that Ibsen’s plays are 
‘‘ nasty, dirty, impure, clever if you like, but foul to 
the last degree,” the inevitable consequence is that the 
ablest modern women will be perfectly content to seem 
nasty, dirty, impure, clever, and foul to Mr. Scott. 
And the really nasty people, who thoroughly deserve 
censure, will easily escape it by simply hiding behind 
the petticoats of the Ibsenists. I submit to Mr. Scott 
that he has given away the whole force of his attack by 
allowing Mr. Blathwayt to lead him on from the 
practical morality of the theatrical profession to the 
theoretical tendency of the modern drama. At the 
moment of victory he has suddenly abandoned his 
position to call on the pit and gallery, as _ be- 
lievers in God and Robertson, to follow him against 
the freethinking stalls as believers in no God and 
Ibsen. Such a digression hopelessly compromises the 
authority of his opening utterances. Any one can drive 
a coach and six backwards and forwards through every- 
thing he said after the fatal term ‘‘ problem-play” 
passed Mr. Blathwayt’s lips. ‘‘The old-fashioned 
denizens of pit and gallery, who still believe that there 
zs a God,” howled down Mr. Henry James’s ‘‘ Guy 
Domville,” mainly because its last act could only in- 
terest those who were susceptible to religious senti- 
ment. Mr. Scott, in one of his best criticisms, tried 
to rally the pit and gallery to its support ; and the pit 
and gallery turned their backs on him at once. The 
fact is, Mr. Blathwayt, with diabolical ingenuity, 
steered Mr. Scott imperceptibly from category to 
category at that interview until he landed him up to 
his neck in confusion. Mr. Scott cannot have meant 
to imply that ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress” and ‘‘ The 
Sign of the Cross” are more religious than Ibsen’s 
‘* Brand,” or that what makes a play religious is the 
introduction of the Lord’s Prayer (he might have cited 
the burial service in a recent Adelphi melodrama) or 
the representation of a scene from Scripture as at Ober 
Ammergau. But Mr. Blathwayt has given him an air 
of doing so; and the enemy will be able to retreat in 
good order in consequence. 

As far as any real defence can be made to the prac- 
tical side of Mr. Scott’s attack, it must take the form 
of a frank repudiation of his morality. If an actress has 
commanding talent, and is indispensable on the stage, 
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she can be what she likes. Sarah Bernhardt and Réjane 
can be, and are, what they like: Madame Mary Ander. 
son de Navarro and Mrs. Kendal can be, and are, what 
they like. The prospects of such stars do not depend, 
as Mr. Scott puts it, ‘‘on the nature and extent of their 
compliance,” though those of their humbler colleagues 
generally do. But it is quite certain that the range of 
an actress’s experience and the development of her 
sympathies depend on a latitude in her social rela- 
tions which, though perfectly consistent with a much 
higher degree of self-respect than is at all common 
among ordinary respectable ladies, involves a good 
deal of knowledge which is forbidden to ‘‘ pure” 
women. Any actress who denies this is rightly classed 
by public opinion as a hypocrite. Further, an actress 
is essentially a workwoman and not a lady. If she is 
ashamed of this, she deserves all the mortification her 
shame may bring her. I therefore do not think that 
Mr. Scott has considered deeply enough when using such 
question-begging terms as ‘‘ lady,” ‘‘ pure,” and so on. 
I very much doubt whether he, as a lover of humanity 
and art, would tolerate the conventional limitations of 
ladyhood and ‘‘innocence” either on the stage or off. 
Certainly, posterity will not gather from his criticisms 
that his most affectionate admiration and respect are re- 
served for those actresses whose withers—good heavens, 
what metaphors Shakespeare leads us into !—whose lives 
will stand the moral tests applied by Mr. Clement Scott 
under the artful leading questions of Mr. Blathwayt. 

It is a pity that so interesting a figure as William 
Terriss should receive such scant justice from the 
obituarists. Now that the first shock of his assassin- 
ation is over, it is easy to see that our civilisation might 
have had in store for him many ‘‘ natural” deaths far 
worse than the fate of Czwsar. That being so, I need 
not inflict a fresh paraphrase of the ‘‘ Breezy Bill” 
conception of him on a surfeited public. The part a man 
plays to perfection before the world is never his real 
self; and the success with which Terriss impersonated 
‘*Breezy Bill” is the best proof that they were as 
different as I am from G. B.S. The instructive thing 
about Terriss, as I knew him, was that he made every- 
body like him by not caring arap foranybody. Instead 
of counting one man (or woman) as a hundred, in the 
affectional manner, he counted them all twelve to the 
dozen, and so got right with them to an extent 
that would have implied enormous tact in a more 
emotional man. He did not believe that you could get 
anything for nothing; and it was that rare piece 
of soundheadedness rather than any desire for artistic 
perfection that nerved him to take such trouble to do 
his work well at the Adelphi, and made him, within 
certain limits, the most efficient actor in London.’ For 
art as art he cared nothing, and made no secret of it: 
for efficiency he cared a good deal. I am not sure that 
he cared as much for money as he pretended, though 
his sense of its power was shown by the pains he took 
to make people believe that its acquisition was his main 
object in life, and that if you wanted to interest him 
you must tell him about some licensed house that was 
for sale, and not about a five-act tragedy. When he 
asked me once to write a play for him, he wasted very 
little time indeed in flattering me: instead, he showed 
me a bank- book containing a record of the author’s 
fees on a very popular melodrama then running 
at the Adelphi. I believe he had no idea that he was 
an unrivalled executive instrument for my purposes as a 
dramatist, and that I accordingly had a strong artistic in- 
centive to write for him; on the contrary, he had a con- 
fused idea that I was an extremely learned man, and that 
the only chance of inducing me to condescend to the 
Adelphi was by an appeal to my pocket, which he 
rightly regarded as a vital organ even in the most 
superior constitutions. He at first proposed a collabora- 
tion and produced a scenario. I explained to him why 
the scenario would not do; and he immediately put it 
into the fire with the most imperturbable phlegm. I 
wrote the play for him ; but when it was finished, there 
was no immediate occasion for it; and since plays did 
not interest him as works of art, I found it absolutely 
impossible to induce him to apply his mind seriously to 
it, in spite of a quite pathetic effort on his part to pay 
me that compliment. He was like a child in church, 


longing to be at anything else. 
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I sincerely wish we had more actors like him. His 
positiveness of character, his freedom from illusions in 
serious business, the self-sufficiency and self-centralisa- 
tion which made him a man certain never to become a 
burden on any one, were as far as possible removed 
from the maudlin amiabilities which we (or obliging 
interviewers speaking in our names) have been heaping 
on his memory ; but they were the secret of his undeni- 
able attraction—of what we are driving at when we talk 
of his virility. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


OLLOWING the rise on Thursday of last week, the 

rates of discount of the Banks of Bombay and Bengal 
were further raised on Tuesday two points to 7 per 
cent. When these two institutions put their rates 
down some little time back, financiers throughout 
the world were set wondering as to the cause. The 
present reaction would suggest that they had ample 
reason for wonder. No doubt the directors of these 
leading Indian banks know their own business best, but 
their action during the last fortnight suggests that they 
have seen an error in their ways. 


Christmastide and the Chinese question acted ad- 
versely on the Stock markets, and although declines 
were in few cases of a very serious character, a sagging 
disposition marked prices throughout the week. Very 
few fresh commitments were entered into, whilst here 
and there unloading took place. The skylarking and 
horseplay of which members are ‘so fond at this 
time of the year were more boisterous than ever, and 
a number of charitable souls promenaded the house 
during the week gathering funds for various benevolent 
purposes. The daily history of the average Stock 
Exchange man during the week was to arrive in the 
City at 11 a.m., look round the markets, lunch, spend 
half an hour drinking whiskey punch at Birch’s, and 
return home at about half-past two or three o’clock. 


Consols gradually eased off during the week, although 
the decline was not serious; whilst India Rupee Paper, 
after a show of firmness, also began to give way to a 
slight extent. India Sterling Issues and Colonial 
Inscribed Stocks were generally well maintained. The 
Foreign market was adversely influenced by a tendency 
to realise in the Continental centres, but here again 
declines were not heavy, and the pressure to sell 
was by no means marked. Home Rails were dull and 
prices somewhat irregular, the market having taken a 


--very gloomy view of the engineering troubles, which 


was somewhat accentuated by the position of affairs 
on Wednesday morning. American and Foreign 
Rails generally were weak. The former dwindled to 
prices below New York parity, whilst a considerable 
amount of realising took place in connexion with the 
Canadian lines. Trunks especially were adversely 
affected, and Canadian Pacifics to a less extent. Mexican 
Rails and Argentine Rails were also unfavourably 
inclined. 


As regards the various departments of the Mining 
market the same influences caused the same dull 
depression. In both the Kaffir Circus and the Wes- 
tralian market prices have dwindled all round. On 
‘Wednesday business had become so stagnant in the 
former department that even deep-level shares were 
neglected, a most unusual circumstance in these days. 
Declines were general, but in no case very serious. 
West Australian shares, on the other hand, proved 
more interesting. Lake View Consols, for example, 
steadily declined on an average about } per day, 
whilst Hannan’s Brownhill shares, despite their ac- 
ceptance by the Bottomley group on Mr. Whittaker 
Wright’s desertion, also gave way. Talking of Mr. 
Bottomley reminds us that the special settlement in his 
Market Trust shares commenced on Tuesday. It 
proved somewhat onerous, and the committee decided 
to open the Clearing House. The British America 
Corporation shares lost some of their premium on 
‘Tuesday, owing to the report that 75 per cent. of the 
applicants had received allotments. The market had 
imagined that there would have been a greater rush for 
.the shares, but when due consideration is given to the 
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huge issue concerned, and the unfavourable season, the 
result must be looked upon as favourable, even for_one 
of Mr. Whittaker Wright’s flotations. 


Gloom has been cast over the spirits of many a 
member of the Stock Exchange this Christmastide 
by the sudden death of Mr. William Laurence Baker. 
The circumstances were unusually tragic. Mr. Baker 
arrived in the City in his usual health and spirits. 
Whilst opening his letters he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit and died almost instantly. Mr. Baker 
belonged to a firm of jobbers trading as Messrs. E. 
Baker & Co. in the Home Railway market. He was 
fifty-six years of age, and had been a popular figure 
in the House as long as most of his fellow-members 
have known that institution. We regret to announce 
the death of two other members of the Stock Exchange 
during the last week, Mr. T. C. Birch and Mr. M. Van 
der Grucht. Both these gentlemen were jobbers, the 
former in the Westralian market and the latter in the 
Miscellaneous department. 


Shareholders in the Hampton Plains Estate, Limited, 
are getting irritable. We are not surprised. The 
extraordinary devices to which the directors have 
resorted in order to keep them quiet amd give the 
Company a prosperous appearance are gradually be- 
coming played out and are disgusting those who paid 
substantial sums for shares which are only saleable at a 
fifth of the sum invested in many cases. Some idea of 
the hand-to-mouth way in which the enterprise has 
been carried on may be gathered from the following 
example of a dividend payment. In the balance-sheet 
dated 31 March, 1896, the Company held £388,000 in 
shares of companies at cost and par. These were 
mostly the shares of baby-companies of the Hampton 
Plains Estate, which at the present time are hardly worth 
the paper they are written on. The directors, nervous of 
disappointing shareholders, determined to pay adividend. 
Their method was at least ingenious. 


They promptly sold the shareholders some of these 
baby-company shares for about £120,000, promised a 
dividend of £70,000, and added £50,000 to their working 
capital. But this is not the worst of the story; they 
finally appealed to the shareholders to do without the 
dividend. We are glad to say that the shareholders 
were firm and wise enough to refuse. Another balance- 
sheet has appeared since this refusal. Balances are all 
on the wrong side now, and, despite vague references 
to the gold on the Company’s properties, it is to be feared 
that the concern is in a sad way, and that the share- 
holders are getting rather sick of this gold in embryo. 
No doubt some desperate effort will be made to keep 


affairs alive—possibly a debenture issue, or perhaps | 


reconstruction. The shareholders may insist on more 
summary methods. 


Very few international questions have been discussed 
on the Stock Exchange with more practical earnestness 
than the scramble for China, and there is no doubt 
that had matters developed at a less inactive period of 
the year the effect on Consols, inter-Bourse securities, 
and Home Rails would have been considerably more 
marked than was the case on Monday. As it was, the 
decline was general but not heavy. The market can- 
not blind itself to the importance of our commercial 
interests in the Far East. According to Trade returns 
for 1896, British interests are considerably more than 
double those of the rest of the world put together, the 
figures being: England £38,271,000; other countries 
17,346,000. 


Were we the directors of a company with an unsatis- 
factory balance-sheet and report to present, we would 
choose Christmas Eve on which to call shareholders to- 
gether. Itis true that some zealous souls, subordinating 
pleasure to business, might turn up even at the festive 
season, but it could be taken for granted that their 
mood would be less belligerent than at another time of 
the year. The directors of the British Dominions 
Exploration, Limited, no doubt bearing these truths in 
mind, have appointed 4.30 on Friday afternoon as the 
date of their meeting. If they wish the accounts passed 
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and report adopted, they have undoubtedly taken a wise 
course. 


The balance-sheet is perhaps one of the most extra- 
ordinary and unsatisfactory we have seen. ‘‘ By in- 
vestments and advances at cost” the directors credit 
the Company with £21,191. This alone is sufficient to 
aroyse discomfort among shrewd shareholders, but the 
accompanying explanation will create a spirit of criticism 
even in the most callous. It runs as follows :—‘‘ The 
Company has received in respect of the above certain 
shares upon which cannot be placed at present a definite 
value.” Numerous are the other items of an equally 
unsatisfactory character. For instance, £2607 is 
swallowed by dividends paid in cash in ‘‘ anticipation of 
realisation of profits,’ which might be vulgarly 
described as ‘‘ busting” the capital. The directors have 
divided the substantial sum of £1,686 between them, 
whilst with regard to these gentlemen it is worth point- 
ing to the accountant’s statement that they ‘‘ have not 
complied with the Articles of Association limiting the 
proportion of capital to be employed in any one invest- 
ment.” We can only trust that a sufficient number of 
shareholders will exert themselves to be present on 
Christmas Eve to criticise effectively this scandalous 
document. 


On Tuesday the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” suddenly awoke 
to the knowledge that there are a number of deep-level 
mines in the Transvaal, and that some of them are 
likely to prove extremely profitable undertakings. It 
hastened to impart to the public its newly acquired 
knowledge and in twenty lines succeeded in making 
almost as many mistakes. It tells us that the Nourse, 
Langlaagte, and Jumpers Deeps are to start crushing 
at the beginning of the New Year, in happy ignorance 
of the fact that the Nourse Deep started crushing last 
month with forty stamps, and that the Langlaagte 
Deep is not likely to start until next April. It gives the 
October crushing of Rose Deep for October, but is not 
aware that the November crushing was 9520 ozs., 
almost double the October yield, greater than that of 
Geldenhuis Deep and nearly equal to that of Crown 
Deep. It says that either the Nourse Deep or the 
Langlaagte Deep—bad grammar makes it impossible to 
discover which of the two it means—‘‘is so over- 
weighted with debt that it must necessarily be some 
long while before the shareholders can expect any 
return on their money.” But the Langlaagte Deep’s 
debt of £117,000 is more than sufficiently covered by 
its 100,000 reserved shares, whilst the 75,000 reserved 
shares of the Nourse Deep, if issued at the present 
price, would clear off its debt and leave more than 

100,000 to the good. Finally it recommends the 

igel Deep as an ‘‘exceptionally well-situated” pro- 

rty, though its prospects are distinctly second rate. 

e pity the readers of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ” if they 
depend upon its City article for guidance in their 
South African investments. 


Signs are not wanting that public interest in the 
deep-level mines of the Rand is rapidly growing. 
Last week the ‘‘ Economist” published a useful special 
supplement, in which the prospects of the deep levels 
are fairly and clearly stated, and conclusions are drawn 
eminently favourable to the future of the industry. 
The excellent results shown by the Geldenhuis Deep, 
Crown Deep, and Rose Deep, all now actively at work, 
have proved beyond a doubt that the deep levels can 
be worked with highly profitable results, and the Rose 
Deep mine in particular, by reducing working costs in 
the second month of operations to such a low figure as 
4! 1s. 5d. per ton, has more than justified the forecast 
we placed before our readers two months ago. The 
Rose Deep profit for November, with 100 stamps at 
work, was 416,658. Our estimate of the profit which 
will be earned by the mine when the full 200 stamps are at 
work was £30,000 a month, but in view of the actval 
results of the first two months’ operations, this estimate 
now needs to be amended. The 200 stamps will crush 
30,000 tons a month. Working costs will certainly be 
reduced below 20s. per ton, but taking them at this, 
the profit will amount to £36,000 a month, or £432,000 
a year. The capital of the Company is £400,000. 
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It had a debt of £314,000, but its reserve of 45,000 
has now been issued gro rata to its shareholders at 
44 10s., so that its outstanding debt amounts to a 
little more than £100,000. This can either be paid off 
after a few months’ working, or can be met by the 
issue of debentures or by the issue of new shares. 
In the latter case the total capitalisation would be, 
say, £416,000, and after making ample allowance 
for depreciation and capital expenditure, the profit of 
the mine would be sufficient to pay 12 per cent. to 
the investor even at the present price. We can 
therefore scarcely agree with the ‘‘ Economist” when 
it says that Rose Deeps have already reached their 
top market price. 


The November profit of the Crown Deep mine, with 
110 stamps at work, is returned at £18,220, or 
41 as. 1ohd. per ton, which is only 1}d. per ton more 
than the Rose Deep profit. There are, however, several 
considerations which justify the high price at which 
these shares stand in the market. In the first place, 
the capital of the mine is only £300,000, and it is free 
from debt. When the full 200 stamps are running, 
which is expected to be early next year, at the present 
rate of yield the monthly profit should amount to 
434,000, equivalent to a return to the investor at the 
present price, after allowing for depreciation and capital 
expenditure, of something under 8 per cent. With the 
full mill, however, working costs will probably be 
reduced to 20s. per ton, which will make the profit 
equivalent to a return of 9} per cent. at the present 
price. A more important consideration, however, is the 
fact that the Crown Deep mine is as yet only treating 
its poorest ore. One half of its property lies on the dip 
of the Crown Reef mine, which has a total recovery of 
about £2 15s. per ton; one-eighth on the dip of the 
Bonanza mine, with a recovery of £5 7s. per ton; and 
three-eighths on the dip of the Robinson mine, with a 
recovery of £3 17s. per ton. A fair average for the 
recovery of the Crown Deep mine would be £3 per ton 
when the better ore begins to go to the mill, and this 
would mean the enormous profit of £60,000 a month, 
equivalent to a dividend of more than 200 per cent., or 
a return to the investor at the present price of about 14 
per cent. 


Two new deep-level mines which will start working 
early in the New Year are the Durban-Roodepoort Deep 
and the Langlaagte Deep. The first of these is expected 
to drop 40 stamps in March next, its full mill being 100 
stamps. It holds 229 claims on the dip of the Durban- 
Roodepoort mine and has a capital of £350,000, of 
which 291,000 shares are issued. It has also just issued 
200,000 6 per cent. debentures, exchangeable for 
shares at £4. The Company has 48,000 shares in the 
Roodepoort Central Deep, which is at present engaged 
in sinking operations. The prospects of the Durban- 
Roodepoort Deep are exceedingly good. The outcrop 
mine, whose shares stand at 6}, has a yield of about 
42 6s. per ton, and the deep-level should therefore 
make a profit of (say) £1 5s. per ton. Since the 59,000 
reserve shares at £4 will more than cover the debenture 
issue, and the Roodepoort Central Deep shares are 
worth to-day £90,000, the capital may be considered as 
250,000 free from debt, and with 100 stamps the mine 
should be able to pay dividends of about 60 per cent., 
due allowance being made for depreciation and further 
capital expenditure. At 3%, the present price of 
Durban-Roodepoort Deeps, this will be equivalent to a 
return of 14 per cent. to the investor, after allowing for 
amortisation. 


The Langlaagte Deep proposes to start crushing 
with a hired mill early in 1898, though development 
seems scarcely far enough advanced for this. In any 
case, however, the result will give some indication of 
the value of the ore. The Company is very heavily 
capitalised, £650,000 out of a total capital of £750,000 
having been already issued, and it is also in debt to the 
extent of £117,000. The number of claims is 184, and 
the mill will eventually run 200 stamps. The outcrop 
mine has a yield of about £1 10s., and if expenses can 
be kept down at the Langlaagte Deep, a profit of tos. 
per ton may be achieved, equal to, say, 20 per cent. on 
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the capital. The shares are not quoted, but £2 per 
share would seem to be as high as they are ever likely 


to go. 


The Glen Deep, the deep level of the Glencairn and 
May Consolidated mines, hopes to start crushing with 
yoo stamps in April next, if the engineering dispute 
does not delay the arrival of its machinery. This also 
is a heavily capitalised company. It has issued 
£550,000 of capital and will shortly have to issue the 
remainder of its reserve shares, making a total of 
£600,000. It will then have enough money to pay its 
debts and to complete its equipment. It holds 183 
claims, the average value of the ore in the outcrop 
mines being about £1 13s. per ton. This should mean 
a profit equivalent to dividends of 12 or 15 per cent., a 
return which will not encourage the shares to go much 
above par. 


An interesting dispute is going on between the 
“Economist” and the Committee of the Birmingham 
Stock Exchange. The origin of the argument is 
connected with the flotation of the business of the well- 
known Birmingham cycle manufacturer named James. 
It appears that shortly after allotment it was dis- 
covered, so it is stated, that a certain clique on the 
Birmingham Stock Exchange were endeavouring to 
form a ‘‘ bear” ring in the market. The usual rumours 
were resorted to, and it seemed as though the Stock 
Exchange men were going to effect their purpose suc- 
cessfully. In justice to their own interests a number of 
shareholders decided to pool their shares and corner 
the bear-raiders. The Committee of the Birmingham 
Stock Exchange thereupon refused to fix the date of a 
special settlement until the shareholders’ pool was dis- 
solved, and then the shareholders, excusably enough, 
complained that the Committee were exercising their 
influence in favour of their own members. An expla- 
nation has been made on behalf of the Committee. 
But it does not deal with the main points at issue, since 
it merely complains of the shareholders’ pool without 
referring to the bear ring. The sooner the Committee 
give some more reasonable and definite excuse for 
their summary refusal of a settlement the better. 


Some curious things are being said about the con- 
nexion of Spiers & Pond with the recently advertised 
issue of Walker & Meimarachi, Limited. It is, in fact, 
asserted that this new so-called channel of investment 
was opened up by the exertions of Spiers & Pond and 
Mr. Paul Cremieu Javal, their managing director. The 
inclusion in the directorate of Walker & Meimarachi, 
Limited, of a member of Spiers & Pond’s board, and 
the arrangement of the latter to act as agents for the 
Anglo-Egyptian undertaking, imply a close relationship, 
but scarcely so close as rumour suggests. 

4 


While Spiers & Pond enjoy the incontestable right 
to promote companies at their sweet will, there is a 
strange significance in the association of the firm with 
a speculative project like Walker & Meimarachi, 
Limited. It certainly does not add to the prestige 
of Spiers & Pond to have their name apparently identi- 
fied with the promotion of what looks like a speculative 
enterprise. What can it all mean? Has competition 
so far curtailed the revenue of Spiers & Pond that it 
is necessary for them to seek fresh woods and pastures 
new? Or are the directors in a violent hurry to utilise 
to advantage, with or without dignity, the sum realised 
by the sale of the Gaiety and Yorkshire Grey ? 


Whatever the truth may be, the connexion with 
Walker & Meimarachi, Limited, is not a matter upon 
which we can congratulate Mr. Paul Cremieu Javal and 
his directorial colleagues. Now the nominal vendor 
of Walker & Meimarachi, Limited, has fixed the 
purchase consideration for the two businesses acquired 
by the Company at £173,000. The prospectus states 
he is ‘‘ reselling at a profit.” We should like to know 
how much of this profit will reach Spiers & Ponds’ 
shareholders? Another question, equally interesting, is, 
What proportion, if any, of the promoter’s gains on the 
resale will be at the disposal of Mr. Paul Cremieu Javal’s 
friend, Major Vibart? 
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NEW ISSUES, ETC: 


AN EGYPTIAN INDUSTRIAL 


The prospectus of Walker & Meimarachi, Limited, 
is very unsatisfactory. The Company has been formed 
to take over two businesses of universal providers in 
Cairo, with branches in Alexandria, Wady Halfa, and 
elsewhere. The profits of these businesses combined 
amounted to £16,675 for the last year. But this was 
very much in excess of what they realised the year 
before, and it must be noted that a certificate is given 
for two years only. This is inadequate, especially as 
there may have been special reasons for the substantial 
results last year, it even being possible that certain 
unnatural temporary economies were effected for the 
purpose of giving the businesses a more prosperous 
appearance. We do not say such is the case, but that 
course has been adopted by company promoters in 
times past. A certificate for more than two years 
would have done much to allay such suspicions. But 
there is a far more serious weakness in the prospectus 
than this. No valuation report is published. Beyond 
the inadequate certificate as to past profits there is 
nothing to indicate the worth of the businesses that 
the public are invited to buy. Seeing that no expla- 
nation is given why the investor is asked to share the 
risks and fortune of these two enterprises, and bearing 
in mind that the directors would have been only too 
eager to publish the value of their properties and assets 
had they thought it likely to lend attractiveness to the 
prospectus, intending investors cannot be too cautious 
in parting with their money. The purchase price is 
astonishingly large: £173,000, mostly in cash and 
partly in shares, is asked by the vendors. The pur- 
chase includes the ‘‘ book debts.” As the businesses 
are largely patronised by service people—the worst 
payers in the world—it is impossible to say to what 
sum these ‘‘ book debts’’ may amount. Can it be that 
the ‘‘book debts” have become so onerous that this 
flotation has been arranged in self-defence? The capital 
of the Company is £250,000 divided into 25,000 6} per 
cent. cumulative preference shares of £5 each, and the 
same number of ordinary shares of £5 each. The 
former constitute the present issue. 


NEW STIPENDUM, LIMITED. 


We have carefully studied the prospectus of the 
New Stipendum, Limited. Otherwise we should not 
have believed the circulation of such a document among 
intelligent investors possible. The impudence of the 
directors almost amounts to courage, for they actually 
invite the British public to purchase a business of which 
they reveal neither past profits, value of assets, nor 
indeed any of the information 1 ecessary in a flotation 
of this class. The business to be acquired is that 
of the Stipendum Stopper Company, Limited, in Lamb’s 
Conduit Street. Seeing that no profits or valuation 
are given, we look to see if the vendors have a patent 
to sell. But no mention is made of such an asset. 
The one gleam of encouragement contained in the 
prospectus is in three testimonials, one from Messrs. 
Crosse & Blackwell, another from Messrs. E. Brown 
& Son, and the third from Mellin’s Food, Limited. 
By all these firms the Stipendum Stopper Company’s 
goods appear to have been used. But none of the 
testimonials are dated; they may, so far as we can 
see, have been written at least four or five years 
ago. Since then several successful patent stoppers 
have secured a footing in the market. The capital of 
the Company is £50,000, divided into 20,000 Preferential 
shares of 41 each, and 30,000 ordinary shares. We 
do not think that the public can be such fools as to part 
with their money on the strength of a bald document 
such as this prospectus. 


BALMORAL HOTEL, EDINBURGH. 


The Balmoral Hotel, Edinburgh, Limited, has been 
formed with a share capital of £63,000, divided 
into 40,000 5 per cent. preference shares of £1 
each, and 23,000 ordinary shares of £1 each, the 
whole of which are now offered for subscription. 
The object of the enterprise is to take over from Mr. 
Grieve, who is retiring, the property: known as the 
Balmoral Hotel, Edinburgh, occupying a valuable site 
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in Princes Street. According to the prospectus, the 
hotel is in excellent order, the premises having been 
always exceptionally well maintained. It is stated that 
the annual profits for the last eight years have averaged 
£5403. The prospectus is not quite as detailed as one 
might desire, especially as regards the profits. How 
‘far a business is growing or the reverse cannot be 
gathered from ‘‘ averages.” 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 

ANGLO- RUSSIAN PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED (Civil 
‘Servant, Chatham).—We certainly look on this enterprise as 
purely prospective. See our remarks in last week’s issue. 

HANNAN’S BROWNHILL (A. J. P., Bayswater).—We do not 
consider the present a favourable time to buy. 

BRITISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION (Agriculturalist, Dor- 
chester).—Like many others, you have mixed this business up 
with Lord Winchelsea’s enterprise, the British Produce Supply 
Association. Unlike the latter, it is not run for the benefit of 
the British farmer, but of Mr. Victor Hugo Carlsson. 

GREAT EASTERNS (P. R. T., Hampstead).—By all means. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEATH DUTIES UNDER THE FINANCE ACT, 
1894 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


144 Leadenhall Street, London, 
21 December, 1897. 


 IR,—Our attention has been called to an article in 

your edition of 18th inst. The concluding portion 
of that article in which you remark upon the conduct of 
the late Earl Grey calls for no comment from us, as both 
the public and private reputations of that Nobleman can 
be left to take care of themselves. He died in 1894, 
aged over ninety-one years. Upon the facts as stated 
in your article we offer the following correction :— 

Firstly. Your article states that the decision was ‘‘of 
“the Court of Appeal.” That statement is erroneous. 
The question has not yet come before the Court of 
Appeal but only before the Court of first instance, 
where the two judges were Mr.- Justice Grantham and 
Justice Channell. 

Secondly. Your article then proceeds upon the basis 
that this was an attempt by the late Earl Grey to evade 
the duty payable under the Finance Act, 1894. The 
facts are that the deed of gift was dated 19 October, 
1885, at which time the present Earl entered into pos- 
session of the estates. The Finance Act had no exist- 
ence until nine years afterward. It imposed the new 
duty now known as ‘“‘ Estate Duty,” and the Court has 
held that under that Act of Parliament the whole of the 
estates are liable to the new duty.—We are, Sir, your 
obedient servants, E. Fiux & LEADBITTER, 

Solicitors for Earl Grey. 


[We regret extremely that we were misled by the 
account of the case given in the London daily papers. 
We are glad, however, to give the fullest publicity to the 
above letter, which puts the conduct of the late Earl 
Grey in the proper light.—Ep. S. R.] 


MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P., AND SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S FATHER. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REviEw. 
Birmingham, 13 December. 

Sir,—I am sorry to trouble you again in replying to 
Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., but as his letter of 
8 December opens new ground, I would be glad of 
an opportunity of showing that my facts are not 
swelled like pumpkins in a forcing house.” Mr. 
Wyndham misses the significance of the Old Chapel 
Renovations when he dismisses John Shakespeare’s 
connexion with it in the following inadequate words :— 
‘*The Corporation buy a piece of timber from John 
Shakespeare and pay—we know not whom—two shil- 
lings for defacing images—John Shakespeare also 
audits the accounts in 1564.” The point is that, 
whereas the Chamberlains were usually appointed for 
one year, John Shakespeare submits the accounts for 
four successive years, during which time alterations, 
involving the utter demolition of Roman Catholic 
symbols, were proceeding, and plainly under his super- 

vision. 
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Mr. Wyndham cannot see ‘‘the pathos and irony” 
of Robert Perrot’s subscription to the dinner given tg 
Lucy and others. Few men will be troubled with q 
similar incapacity, for when a Council has fined a man 
most severely (about £200 present-day value) for ‘ob. 
stinately refusing and wylfully making default” in hig 
duty to his Queen, it is not to be expected that the 
same man will spontaneously send a contribution to 
provide a banquet for his persecutors and for politicians 
who have been zealously supporting the policy he has 
been fined for opposing. 

Mr. Wyndham further says: I ‘‘give no shred of 
evidence that John Shakespeare even went to London” 
on political business for the Corporation of Stratford. 

In January, 1571, the following occurs :—‘ Allow. 
ance of money delyvered to Mr. Shaxpere at sundrie 
times £vi.” 

We have no precise statement of the items which 
made the allowance necessary, but the following docu. 
ment of 18 January, 1572, seems to throw light on the 
question and is decisive evidence that Quyney and 
Shakespeare were appointed to represent the interest 
of Stratford, and that a sum of vi. was set 
aside, evidently for travelling expenses to and from 
London,— 

‘* At thys Hall yt is agreed by the asent and consent 
of the Aldermen and burgesses aforesaid that Mr. 
Adrian Queney, now balyf, and Mr. John Shakespere 
shall at Hillarii term next ensueing deale in the affayres 
concerninge the commonwealthe of the boroughe afore- 
seid accordinge to their discrecions. Yt ys lykwise 
agreed at thys Hall that Mr. Thomas Barber, one of 
the Chamberlins of the said borough shal deliver to 
Mr. Baylif aforesaid at the seid Hillarii term the above 
wryten at London £vi.” 

The fact that the money was paid is sufficient 
evidence that the deputation went to London, and 
therefore it is not assuming too much to say that John 
Shakespeare did the work he was appointed by the 
Council to do. 

It is not necessary to follow Mr. Wyndham in his 
very feeble re-statement of the destitution theory, and 
where he says that ‘‘ evidence of poverty in preceding 
years is equally relevant,” for in order to prove poverty 
in 1592 he goes back fourteen years to 1578, forgetful 
of the fact that in 1580 Alderman Shakespeare un- 
doubtedly held valuable properties, viz., 

a) in Henley Street, purchased 1556, 

j the house in Greenhill Street, 

c) the property in Henley Street, bought 1575, 
as well as his interests in the Asbies and Snitterfield 
estates. 

In 1590 the returns testify that he still held the 
Henley Street property, and from 1594 his son William 
was one of the wealthiest men in Stratford. Therefore 
the evidence Mr. Wyndham would lay stress upon must 
be taken at its proper worth. One cannot but regret 
that Mr. Wyndham makes a fetish of Halliwell Phillipps’ 
second edition of the ‘‘ Outlines,” for this necessarily 
deprives his criticisms of much of their importance. It 
is utterly futile for Mr. Wyndham to say, ‘‘I do 
not pretend to a first-hand acquaintance with the 
archives of Stratford-on-Avon, but I have compared 
Mr. Carter’s selections from them with Halliwell 
Phillipps’ transcripts (‘ Outlines,’ ii.),” for I quote docu- 
ments which are not to be found in the second edition 
of the ‘‘ Outlines,” and therefore a wider knowledge of 
(not necessarily acquaintance with) the existence of 
Shakespearean documents is necessary before ‘‘ corner- 
stones can be crumbled at a touch,” or before Mr. 
Wyndham or any other man can say that the attempt 
to set Shakespeare in the atmosphere of Puritanism 
breaks down at every point. Mr. Wyndham does not 
yet see that the phrase ‘‘ within a month” is strictly in 
accordance with fact in so fdr as it refers to Adrian 
Quyney’s election as Bayliff. It is Mr. Wyndham who 
strays when he refers to ‘‘5 September or to October 
for the date of John Shakespeare’s election.” Quyney 
was nominated on 5 September, he served as Bayliff on 
ro October, therefore he was elected to the office a 
fortnight or so after 5 September, hence the phrase 
‘‘ within a month” is accurate enough for the man who 
knows his documents and the circumstances, but a 
stumbling-block to the critic who is ignorant of both. 
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XUM 


On the whole, Mr. Wyndham fares best when he 
criticises an acknowledged and palpable error such as I 
frankly dealt with in my reply; he devotes half his 
letter to an elaboration of his previous remarks on 
Falstaff, uncalled for so far as my acknowledgment and 
practical withdrawal of the unfortunate slip is concerned, 
and at the best only a somewhat unchivalrous and 
unnecessary reiteration of what is only common 
knowledge.—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 

F. CARTER. 


CANALS V. RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
Stokesay, 12 December, 1897. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to make a few remarks on 
Gen. Fischer’s interesting article in your issue of 
the 4th inst. on the comparative value of canals and 
railways in India ? 

Gen. Fischer says:—‘‘ Upwards of £ 300,000,000 
sterling have been spent on the railways of India with- 
out increasing the value of real property by one rupee 
an acre, the constant complaint of all trades being on 
the contrary that the railway freights absorb all profits.” 

I was one day in 1894 at Chorkai on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway (on which I was at that time ex- 
engineer) in company with the engineer-in-chief, who 
had been on the line since its construction some nineteen 
years before. He pointed out to me a small belt of 
sAl trees in the corner of a field close to the station ; 
these he told me were the sole remains of a great sal 
forest through which the railway had been laid, and 
which have since then been replaced by an enormous 
area of rice cultivation. 

This part of Bengal is particularly well supplied with 
water-carriage, yet it would appear that it has required 
a railway to make it profitable to grow rice there. This 
is only one of the many instances which might be cited 
in which a railway has raised the value of real estate. 

Gen. Fischer also points out that the Godavery canals 
have carried nearly 400,000 tons of goods during a year, 
and further says that it is doubtful if any railway can 
show a quarter of this traffic on an equal length of line. 
I regret that I have not figures at hand by which to 
verify the latter part of this statement, but I\can assert 
that the Eastern Bengal and East Indian lines run 
trains containing at least 4oo tons daily, and I am 
pretty certain that a reference to the traffic returns of 
these railways would show that a much larger quantity 
than 100,000 tons annually is carried by each over the 
400 miles of either railway lying immediately outside 
Calcutta. The Eastern Bengal Railway has taken a 
very large part of the jute traffic away from the boats— 
this does not look as if the profits were absorbed in the 
cost of carriage. 

I can imagine the dismay of the Calcutta merchants 
if they were informed that the use of railways was to be 
discontinued, and that the waterways already at hand, 
or even a canal especially constructed, were to be sub- 
stituted. 

Gen. Fischer is mistaken in stating that the lowest 
cost of transit by railway is 8 pies per ton per mile. 
Jute and similar merchandise can be profitably carried 
at a rate of one-tenth of a pie per maund, which at 27°2 
maunds to the ton works out to 2°72 pies per ton per 
mile. It would be interesting to know how a canal 
could be worked from Calcutta to Nagpur, for instance, 
or down the Ghauts to Bombay, or across the Eastern 
Ghauts. 

A Madras merchant of much experience gave me a 
different reason for the failure of the Kurnool Canal as 
a means of irrigation, namely, that the soil is not of a 
kind to which canal irrigation is beneficial. Many a 
zemindar in the area served by the Jumna canals could 
give information as to the harm caused by the raising of 
the water-level in the soil which canals bring about, and 
which has resulted in the devastating of his fields by reh 
and by kans grass. I have further been informed by 
canal engineers, both in the Kistna district in Madras 
and in the Punjab, that canals do not always pay as a 
means of carriage. 

I do not quite understand the statement as to the 

e of goods trains, which is put down at 2} miles per 
ew. I have been connected with several Indian lines, 
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both broad and metre gauge, and can state that the 
goods trains on them travelled at speeds varying 
between 12 and 35 miles an hour.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, J. N. D. La Toucue. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 


11 December, 1897. 

Sir,—Among the points raised in Lieut.-General 
Tyrrel’s letter on ‘The Indian Mutiny” in to-day’s 
SaTuRDAY there are three which I ask leave to notice : 
first, that the old Bengal Army was ‘‘in a rotten state, 
in which the bonds of discipline had been relaxed. until 
they slipped off altogether”; secondly, that this was 
‘the real cause of the Mutiny”; and, thirdly, that the 
abolition of corporal punishment for Sepoys, notwith- 
standing its retention for English soldiers, was one of 
the determining causes of the ‘‘ rottenness.” 

Your correspondent is a ‘‘ Lieut.-General late Madras 
Army”; and it would hardly become me, as a Major- 
General late Bengal Army, to concede the point that at 
the time of the Mutiny the Bengal Sepoy was behind his 
Madras and Bombay comrades in discipline. But sup- 
posing for the sake of argument that the case was so, 
what, I should like to ask, made Madras Sepoys 
murder their officers at Vellore in 1806? And how came 
it that a spirit of the most determined insubordination 
and resistance to the orders of Government broke out 
among the British officers of the same army a few years 
later? In the first instance cited, was not the mutiny 
caused by the forcing on the Sepoys of a novel head- 
dress, offensive at once to their racial and their religious 
feelings? In the second, what other cause did any one 
ever look for or imagine, than the arbitrary half-batta 
order which brought hundreds of captains and subalterns 
into financial difficulty? What if at Vellore intriguers 
worked on the Sepoys? Those intriguers had, at least, 
nothing to do with inventing the obnoxious shako, any 
more than the ex-King of Oudh’s people had to do with 
making up the new cartridge. Disciplinarians of the 
Roman type perhaps demand an army that no indignity 
or grievance will incite to mutiny. I wish they may get 
it, but they never will in this life. It is in the nature of 
every standing mercenary army to mutiny. Not to go 
beyond our own countrymen, there is the case in point, 
of the E. I. Co.’s European regiments, whose trans- 
ference from the Company to the Crown led to mutiny, 
not out of disloyalty, or the relaxation of discipline, but 
because, owing to the incomprehensible blundering of 
the military administration the measure was effected in 
a manner at once unfair to the pockets and hurtful to 
the amour propre of the men concerned. 

On the subject of corporal punishment a word must 
suffice. Here every one is entitled to hold his own 
opinion, and argument, perhaps, isthrownaway. Before 
the enemy the only safe and sure law is the will of the 
General commanding. But speaking of ordinary con- 
ditions, if, as would appear to be the case, there are 
some who still reckon this form of discipline suitable 
and wholesome in Sepoy regiments, there is, at least, 
one military officer of the old régime whose experience 
leads him to regard such an idea with detestation ; and 
that is,—Yours faithfully, 


GHOST STORIES. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—The very able review of Mr. Stead’s ‘‘ Real 
Ghost Stories,” in the Supplement to your issue of 
11 December, seems to call for a few remarks. When 
the reviewer states that the book in question is pro- 
bably the fullest and most elaborate collection of such 
stories ever published, he ignores, of course, the in- 
finitely more valuable evidence collected during the past 
fifteen years by the Society for Psychical Research. 
But it is more important to point out that he has not 
shaken off that ancient fallacy, the idea that ghosts, if 
‘* genuine,” belong to the domain of the supernatural. 
Surely, Sir, the only scientific point of view is that 
whatever ‘‘ ghosts” may be, and whatever the conditions 
of their occurrence, they must be regarded as strictly 
natural phenomena. If this were once realised, much 


of the prejudice against investigating the subject might 
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disappear, and more rapid progress might be made in 
the inquiry. Even the primitive theory of a “ spirit 
walking,” a ‘“‘ thought-body,” or a ‘‘ meta-organism,” 
may be taken to imply that the phenomena are ex- 
plicable by natural laws, although it rests on the un- 
proved assumption that the ‘‘ ghost,” the thing seen, 
actually exists, independently of the person who sees it. 
Your reviewer puts his finger neatly enough on the 
weak points in the stories he quotes, but it is arguing in 
a circle to say that the multiplication of trivial details 
in a story is suspicious because that was the favourite 
method of Defoe and Swift for cheating credulity. 
Such details are convincing only because, as Defoe and 
Swift said, they are almost always found in narrations 
of fact which have not been worked up into a ‘‘ good 
story.”—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. V. R. 


ELDERLY CURATES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
18 December. 


Sir,—With your permission I should like to make 
some remarks on the above subject. As I have had the 
privilege of refusing two livings, and also a sole charge 
which was offered to me by the late Bishop Thorold of 
Winchester, my observations may be thought worthy of 
attention as putting the matter plainly from a curate’s 
point of view. 

I can fully endorse nearly every word that has been 
said by Dr. Thackeray in his letter. If he has overstated 
his case in some respects, he has understated it in 
others, for not only is there a fair percentage of the 
incumbents who merit two of the appellations of 
“‘cranks,” ‘‘ cads,” ‘‘ faddists,” and ‘‘impossibles,” but 
there is also a moderate percentage who are entitled to 
at least three of them. Moreover, we must remember 
that there is a far larger proportion of incumbents who 
have lost some of their faculties, e.g., memory and 
power of hearing, and who cannot be relied on even to 
conduct a service without making blunders, than there is 
of curates who are so afflicted. And while we sympathise 
with incumbents who are in such plight, we feel even 
more sorry for the parishes which they are supposed to 
be serving with efficiency. Such men as these are often 
intrusted with an important parish containing two large 
churches, and instead of allowing it to be divided into 
two independent spheres, which would be an obvious 
gain to the community, they employ four or five curates 
who are mere boys, an arrangement which cannot be 
said to be acceptable to the parishioners. The most 
striking result of all this is that it tends to produce a 
large number of elderly curates who are unemployed. 

I have observed with disgust that the tendency now 
is to put two parishes into the hands of one incumbent 
(vide list of appointments in ‘‘ Guardian” of 15 Decem- 
ber), thereby again diminishing the number of indepen- 
dent spheres, and again increasing the number of elderly 
curates who are unemployed. 

The fact, Sir, is that any man who is the relative of a 
parvenu, who can put down a few thousands of pounds, 
can at once be pitchforked into one of the most valuable 
livings in England. Examples of this are constantly 
occurring. 

The richest living in Kent was filled about a year 
ago by the purchase of the next presentation with 
immediate possession for £46500. 

If it were arranged that every curate should be in the 
employment of a church body rather than of one man, 
there would not be the constant changes in parishes 
that we now see, and which often cause grave dis- 
satisfaction among the parishioners, and the number of 
elderly curates would rapidly diminish. Curates ought 
not to leave a parish except for good reason. 

In the majority of cases, the incumbent, in his selec- 
tion of curates, considers what suits himself best rather 
than employ the men who would be best’ suited to the 
needs of the parish. 

if the curate’s appeal from the incumbent to the 
Bishop were made a reality, we might go on to hope 
that (except for uggent cause) no Bishop would require 
a curate to leave one sphere of work until he had found 
another for him that was suitable. This would be a 
great gain both to parishioners and curates, and is a 
matter that is well worthy of consideration. 
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To ignore the claims of a curate who has passed from 
one diocese to another, simply because he could not at 
the right time meet with a suitable sphere in the diocese 
where he was working, is in my opinion a mistaken 

licy. And if the Bishops know how to count service 


in the Colonies, there ought not to be any difficulty in _ 


counting a curate’s work in former dioceses in England, 

I forbear to say how far, in my own opinion, it is 
worth a man’s while to be so keen about attaining toa 
living as such, without considering other factors sur. 
rounding clerical work. The most important point of 
all in-the whole question of patronage and appointments 
is this: Supposing that everything in the present state 
of Church affairs is satisfactory, would it be wise fora 
parent to allow his son to enter the Church as a pro.- 
fession, if he had no private income? Would there be 
any probability of his obtaining a maintenance from 
Church funds if no relative had previously spent some 
thousands of pounds to purchase that maintenance? 
And, if not, what stamp of men may we look for from 
which to draw recruits for the Church ? 

A CuraTE OF TWELVE YEARS’ STANDING. 


MR. BARING-GOULD’S ‘‘ PERPETUA.” 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


_Sir,—Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘‘ Perpetua” is, no doubt, 
as dull as your reviewer finds it, but he knows his 
‘* Meredith” better than your reviewer. In the poem, 
‘* Outer and Inner,” occur the lines :— 

‘* Along my path is bugloss blue, 
The star with fruit in moss . .. .” 


—Yours truly, H. M. S. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF NELSON. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
20 December, 1897. 


S1r,—It is stated in a recent literary note in the 
‘‘Saturday Review” that 100 unpublished letters of 
Nelson will appear in ‘‘Nelson and His Times.” 
Though Lord C. Beresford and I have consulted or 
examined about 100 unpublished letters and have quoted 
several passages from them, our restricted space has 
made it impossible to give these letters in full in the 
work in question.—Yours, &c., H. W. Witson. 


THE RUPEE AND INDIAN DISCONTENT. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
Burwash, Sussex. 


Dear Sir,—Your paper has a very sound influence in 
standard and currency questions. I venture to suggest 
that at this critical time you should authoritatively call 
public attention to the horrible danger in British India 
from the present value of the rupee being 70 per cent. 
over its weight value. In a standard currency the 
position is cruelly unreasonable—Alice in Wonderland 
found nothing so pathetically ludicrous. 

But—greater danger—so long as the rupee does not 
take its value from weight, so long the 300,000,000 
people of India believe they are the creatures of 
systematic robbery by the Government. This in itself 
may never lead to dangerous disturbance ; but it forms 
a basis of general discontent, for a verdict against a 
mosque, a kiss from a danashin woman, a not unkindly 
kick from a subaltern, even a greased cartridge, to 
set India on fire.—Your obedient servant, 

F. C. ConsTABLe, P.P. for Sind. 


THE KLONDYKE GOLDFIELDS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
Petersfield, 19 December. 


Sir,—From what I have read about the Klondyke 
goldfields it appears to me that they resemble the 
shallow sinkings of Victoria in the fifties. If this be so 


I do not see how the numerous companies in process of 
formation can obtain the labour they will require. 
Certainly when I was a Victorian gold-digger it would 
have been difficult to induce men, even though only 
working in tucker” ground, to exchange work ‘‘on 
their own hook” for wages.—I am, &c., 

R. K. Hervey. 


25 December, 
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REVIEWS: 
MRS. BROWNING’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


“The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” Edited, 
with biographical additions, by Frederic G. 
Kenyon. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder. 1897. 

WE know not by what accident these volumes have 

lain so long unnoticed in these columns, but the 

oversight has been of little real importance. The book 
is a solid, unsensational contribution to the history of 
literature. It might have been published thirty-five 
years ago; it might have been delayed until 1930; and 
in each case its reception by the reading public would 
be identical. We knew that a life of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning was inevitable, and that it was a mere ques- 
tion of discretion and convenience when the task would 
be undertaken. The volumes pass on to the shelves of 
every one who has the least pride in forming a char- 
acteristic collection of English ded/es lettres, and will be 
taken down whenever the reader needs to refer to that 
period of poetical history. Mr. Kenyon is in possession 
of the facts and documents, and he marshals them 
conscientiously and without ostentation. 

The only fault we have to find with Mr. Kenyon is a 
certain timidity in producing biographical data. It was 
probably his original intention to let the Letters tell an 
u.ivarnished tale. Then he doubtless perceived that 
they would not be intelligible without some commentary 
on the movements of the poet’s life. Mr. Kenyon, con- 
scious of the mass of his epistolary material, was evi- 
dently anxious to make his own narrative as brief as 
possible, and for the convenience of his readers he has 
made it, we are bound to say, too brief. For some 
reason, which is not explained, no letter of Elizabeth 
Barrett’s is printed written earlier than her twenty-third 
year. The facts of her childhood and youth are packed 
together into so small a space that thirty pages suffice to 
give the chronicle of one-half of her life, namely, from 
1806 to 1834, while nearly nine hundred are dedicated 
to the other half, from 1835 to 1861. Thereis a lack of 
proportion here, although we commend Mr. Kenyon for 
not lingering over those unimportant details of family 
and nursery history which subjugate the conventional 
biographer. Yet, what we crave to know about the 
childhood of a great poet is the mode in which the 
imagination was fostered and the mind drawn to 
the contemplation and imitation of verse. Something 
of this is certainly given in a letter of priceless value 
written by Mrs. Browning to R. H. Horne in 1843. 
But Mr. Kenyon has little or nothing to add to our 
existing knowledge of this period. 

To the early bibliography of his subject he has given in- 
sufficient attention. We read with surprise (p. 5), that 
the copies of Miss Barrett’s earliest publication, ‘‘ The 
Battle of Marathon,” ‘‘bear the date 1819.” This 
seems positive enough, but one of the four copies (Mr. 
Kenyon says five) known to exist is before us now, and 
certainly bears the date 1820 and no other. It is 
curious to reflect that when this poem was printed, 
Shelley had not issued his ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” 
nor Keats his ‘‘ Lamia.” It is remarkable that, when he 
reaches Miss Barrett’s second venture, Mr. Kenyon— 
who is evidently indifferent to the anise and cummin of 
bibliography—does not quote the title quite correctly. 
The volume of 1826 is called ‘‘ An Essay on Mind, 
with other Poems,” and a line from Tasso follows. 
Nor will it be gathered from Mr. Kenyon’s account that 
this book was anonymous, while the title-page of ‘‘ The 
Battle of Marathon” duly bore the name of ‘“E. B. 
Barrett.” Her third publication was the ‘‘ Prometheus 
Bound ” of 1833, by which date Mr. Kenyon has warmed 
up to his work, and prints all the information that we 
can desire, save that a note might have been welcome 
to tell us who the publisher, Mr. A. J. Valpy, M.A., 
was, and what induced him to adventure on so crude a 
Project. 

For crude and unformed the talent of Elizabeth 
Barrett still was in her thirtieth year. In this respect, 
her letters possess a very curious interest. We were 
aware that, like Heine’s, her birthday was post-dated, 
and that she saw the light in 1806, not in 1809. But a 
legend of precocity, of extreme intellectual sensibility at 
avery early age had gathered around her name, and 
this was not dissipated by the discovery that she was 
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twenty when we believed her to have -been seventeen. 
But it is dissipated by her own letters from Sidmouth, 
She gradually displays herself as 
increasingly literary; she reads more Hebrew, and 
‘the dear Greek is not less dear than ever,” but she 
still wields, at twenty-nine, the pen of a school-girl. 
No one, destined to a prominent career as a woman of 
letters, can ever have been less ‘‘ precocious” than 
Elizabeth Barrett was at five-and-twenty. In 1835, 
after the removal of the family to London, a great 
change is apparent. The style of the writer becomes 
bolder and more fixed; she expresses more definite 
Opinions, and the cultivation of poetry and of the 
Ancients seems at once to be lifted to a more practical 
She now begins to be the poet 
whom the world has so long admired and known. But 
she is by this time thirty years of age ; there can be no 
question of precocity. 

When, however, her mind became adult, it presented 
qualities of extraordinary charm and vigour. Never 
was there a more graceful blue-stocking, nor one who 
wore her classic robes more merrily and lightly, than 
the author of the delightful letters in these volumes. 
Her long illnesses, her shyness, her isolation, drove her 
in upon the resources of her library and her fancy. The 
tragedy of the death of her brother, who was drowned 
almost before her eyes, at Torquay, in July, 1840, was a 
crisis in her physical and mental being. She became, 
from that day forth, an invalid for life, a being sup- 
ported only by the intensity of her vital instinct from 
succumbing to the tumult of the nerves. Her sensi- 
bility was pitiable ; ‘‘even the sound of the sea became 
a horror to her”; her friends and physicians dared not 
“to expect more than a few months of lingering life.” 
Yet she rallied, and for more than twenty years more 
she continued to hold a prominent and even a glorious 
position among the ‘‘ makers” of English literature. 
How this was brought about, and by what energy of 
the central fires of being this sensitive creature—always 
falling, yet never broken, like a glass falling in a picture 
—contrived to subsist, must be read in the pages of these 
delightful volumes. This is their riddle and their 
romance. 

Married happiness and the picturesque life in Italy 
awakened in Elizabeth Barrett Browning unexpected 
qualities of temperament. The letters in the second of 
these volumes abound in humour ; situations strike her 
from their comical aspect, and she finds words in which 
to reconstruct them. Her best letters have a curious 
similarity to her poems: in the one as in the other there 
combined, with deep intensity and directness of feeling, 
a certain laxity, or effusive oddity of speech—a use of 
language in picturesque ways which are not entirely 
legitimate. This mannerism of Mrs. Browning’s, which 
is now working very disadvantageously on her poetical 
reputation, seems to have charmed those around her, 
who took it for a delicate quaintness. What Mrs. 
Browning’s ultimate place will be in English literature 
it would not be safe yet to say dogmatically. At this 
moment the world and she are somewhat out of tune, 
but there is little doubt that ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows” 
and ‘‘ Aurora Leigh” will, one of these days, be again 
the objects of enthusiastic study. When that time 
comes, and when the verse of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing recovers its charm, a new generation will read it in 
the light of these admirable letters ; and will find that 
the poet is amply and consistently illuminated by the 
woman, the wife, and the friend. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


‘“‘William Morris. His Art, Writings, and Public 
Life.” A Record by Aymer Vallance. London: 


Bell. 1897. 

AM record of William Morris’s life can but streng- 

then the feeling which the news of his death 
brought so keenly home to most of us, the feeling that 
for such a man death had come before its time, cutting 
short a life still ready to be up and active—that, in the 
best sense of the word, he ‘‘died young.” Having 
reference to a man of his years, this sense, was curiously 
poignant; that it should have been so was the best 
possible tribute to his great gift of citizenship. For, in 
truth, it is difficult, within the last quarter of a century, 
to lay one’s finger on the name of any citizen lost to us 
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So great as William Morris. Men having greater 
genius in certain directions have died within the last 
decade, but no man having quite the same genius for 
living, for touching and influencing through a wide 
range of interests the life and welfare of the community. 
This force belonging to Morris’s work did not depend 
upon the line he took in social propaganda,.a matter in 
which many of his warmest admirers retained leave to 
differ from him ; it came rather from the very tempera- 
ment of the man himself. In all his life there was the 
note, often lacking in great genius, of a profound sanity, 
and in his work the sense, never surpassed by a worker 
in so many methods, of a noble fitness to his materials. 
And, however artistically directed, sanity and fitness 
are qualities apt to get a deep hold on the economical 
developments of life. 

For art, perhaps, no man can do much, outside his 
own work, to plant and labour altruistically to make 
it flourish in others; it depends too much on indi- 
viduality ; a mere echo will not do. But to the craft of 
all that concerns beauty and congruity in domestic ap- 
pliances Morris gave a lift from which it has not been 
able to fall back, in spite of the efforts of the middle- 
men. Clumsy or colourless imitation of Morris has 
sprung up all round us; plenty of the latter has come 
out of Birmingham, and of the former from Glasgow ; 
but even these show a sort of relation to the material in 
hand, and their mild affectations are affectations of virtue 
and good-breeding. In that direction, at least, Morris’s 
influence has been communicative and far-reaching, and 
for a man whose aim is the enforcing of beauty as a duty 
of life, to reach anywhere outside himself is an achieve- 
ment. In Morris’s work, poetic and beautiful, yet after 
all utilitarian in its ends, we get one side of the truth of 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of poetry as a criticism of 
life. Morris’s pre-eminent sense of fitness was critical 
in its application ; his work got the colour of life, his 
touch gave the fullest note of vitality to whatever 
medium he worked with. Just as he seized the true 
principles and limitations of tapestry-weaving or book- 
binding, so, in his earliest work, ‘‘The Defence of 
Guenevere,” he seized instinctively the true spirit of 
chivalry. To throw himself back on to the best period 
of his subject was his great critical faculty. Coldness 
and formality were to him the only unforgiveable sins in 
art. Thus his poetry of medizvalism is the most actual 
we have in the language, beating Tennyson’s out of 
the field, and worthy on its own ground to stand 
beside Browning’s, whose own great gift lay in the 
reconstruction of the Renascence period. 

It was this same critical sense, this sympathetic 
temperament, which enabled Morris, when he put his 
hand to the ‘‘ arts and crafts” movement, to get hold 
of the vital principles and the best periods of stained 

lass or textile work and colouring. His spiritual 
‘insight in craftsmanship helped him to bring to light and 
preach a buried gospel; in any branch of craft he was 
strong enough to pick out the world’s best record as 
the most living and ‘‘up-to-date” model by which to go. 


For this he was ridiculously accused of an attempt to. 


revive dreamy medizvalism. There would be as much 
sense in chargingall preachersof Christianity with archaic 
tendencies. Perhaps Morris’s most general claim to 

titude in the practice of the crafts was that he beat 
out of the field the dominant tendency of ‘‘the Great 
Exhibition,” the smug glorification of the middleman 
which it portended; and that he revived amid hostile 
surroundings many of the happy conditions of true crafts- 
manship. True, there was much that he could not prevent 
—the cheap Government production and multiplication of 
semi-educated art students—yet he modified gradually 
the ‘‘ machine-made” trade mark of the country. He 
could not prevent, even among classes rolling in comfort, 
cheapness from being the prevailing consideration in 
the purchase of objects of beauty and use; but he 
established a prestige for work accomplished in oppo- 
sition to the general tendency, and if he did not touch 
the conscience of the great public which regards 113d. 
as the most desirable unit for the currency, he went on 
piling proof upon proof of what good work and honest 
prices might be, so that by the beginning of the 
** eighties” it became the affectation of a very large 
number to prefer beautiful productions to bad. What- 
ever of enhanced beauty and worth we have in our 
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surroundings to-day is due far more to Morris indj. 
vidually than to any group of men who afterwards 
turned his single personal influence into a ‘‘ move. 
ment.” It was the force of his enormous personalj 
which drew others into line: his influence became 
happily extended, and even men of no intrinsic value 
found that good craftsmanship made it easier to imitate 
work which had become the vogue. 

Morris, in short, was an example and symbol of robust 
culture to his generation : to have had such a man in their 
midst should be a liberal education to- his countrymen, 
Uniting in himself a sensitiveness and a strength which 
many foolishly consider to be opposed, he was perhaps 
the most effective flouter of Philistinism that the age has 
produced. But when we turn from the consideration of 
Morris’s life to this book which attempts to record it, we 
find little in it beyondalaborious compilation of ephemeral 
criticisms and extracts. Mr. Vallance has not brought 
enough self-confidence to his task : an unlimited enthu- 
siasm and a diligent dishing-up of other men’s views do 
not go far towards an independent. critical estimate. 
His efforts bear on them the stamp of the labours of a 
sub-editor in journalism, rather than of an author of 
what should be an authoritative record. Something 
like two-thirds of his book is filled up with quotations 
from magazines and newspapers, and every page is 
padded with other people’s opinions, which provide a soft 
fallfor hisown. Mr. Vallance is not to be blamed because 
he cannot treat adequately certain branches of Morris's 
work : it would tax any single man to be an adept critic 
of so wide-reaching an activity as Morris’s; and if an 
ideal life of Morris is ever to be written it will need to 
have at least three men at work on it. But it would have 
been better had Mr. Vallance not been so emptily volumi- 
nous ; and had he given us, when he had the chance, 
more examples of Morris’s work, and fewer of Burne- 
Jones’s. The book, with all its faults, is a handsome 
book of reference, but it is nothing more. 


SHAKESPEARE AND ELIZABETHAN SPORT. 


‘“*The Diary of Master William Silence.” A Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. London: Longmans. 1897. 


Ee: delightful essay by Mr. Justice Madden, formerly 

Attorney-General for Ireland, and popular in the 
House of Commons as the witty and able member for 
Trinity College, Dublin, is one of the happiest combina- 
tions of fancy and learning which it has been our fortune 
to meet. When we speak of fancy, we do not 
refer to the framework of fiction in which the work is 
set, the rivalry between Abraham Slender and Master 
Silence for the hand of Mistress Anne, daughter of Will 
Squele, a Cotswold man. The plot is very slight, and is 
constantly laid aside for independent illustration of Eliza- 
bethan domestic life. In this respect the book is the 
Gallus and Charicles of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. We speak rather of the way in which the 
charm of the work is enhanced by a nimble wit and 
gaiety, and by a pervading buoyancy of style, as of one 
who is genuinely happy in his task. And well he may be. 
Judge Madden has lit on a vein of gold. The diction 
of Shakespeare is, as he shows to demonstration, inter- 
penetrated with the language of sport or venery, as sport 
in his time was called. Shakespeare’s richness and 
accuracy in the language of venery is copiously illustrated 
by an examination of those plays which he wrote in 
collaboration. To give but a couple of instances: in ‘‘The 
Taming of the Shrew” we have an adaptation by Shake- 
speare of an older play ‘‘ The Taming of a Shrew” (1594). 
In the latter the allusions to sport are sometimes in- 
accurate, always colourless. The author of the older 
play knew something about hawking, and did not fail to 
see the analogy between the taming of a shrew by sleep- 
lessness and fasting and the ‘‘ manning” of a haggard 
hawk by the same discipline. But he has a loose hold 
on the terms of falconry. He makes the husband 
say,— 

‘* Tle mew her up as men do mew their hawkes, 
And make her gentlie come vnto the lure.” 

But hawks are not mewed up to make them come to 
the lure. Shakespeare borrows a good idea badly 
worked out, and this is the result,— 
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** Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come and know her keeper’s call : 
That is to watch her as we watch those kites 
That bate and beat and will not be obedient.” 
And here is an example of a colourless passage trans- 
formed into a striking picture. In the older play we 
read,— 
‘‘Cupple up the hounds and let us hie us home, 
And bid the huntsman see them meated well, 
For they have all deserved well to-day.” 
“Now let us hear Shakespeare, — 
“*‘ Tord. Huntsman, I charge thee tender well my 
hounds : 
Trash Merriman, the poor cur is emboss'd ; 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’d 
brach. 
Saw’st thou not, boy, how Silver made it good 
At the hedge corner in the coldest fault ? 
I would not lose the dog for twenty pound.” 
And then follows a most dramatic wrangle between the 
Lord and the First Huntsman as to the relative merits 
of Silver, Belman, and Echo. The whole scene lives 
and convinces. 

The language of venery, falconry and horsemanship 
pervades the plays from first to last. In Judge Madden’s 
words, ‘‘ Prospero sets on his spirits in hunting language 
by names well known in Gloucestershire kennels. 
Ulysses compares Achilles sulking in his tent to a hart 
keeping thicket. . . . Titus Andronicus proclaims a 
solemn hunting after the fashion of Gloucestershire. 
Egyptians, Athenians, and Romans are intimately ac- 
quainted with the coursing matches of Cotswold. .. . 
Theseus hunts the country round Athens with hounds 
as thoroughly English as was the horse of Adonis.” 

Judge Madden’s intimate familiarity with the text, 
not only of Shakespeare, but of the whole Elizabethan 
drama, is in itself remarkable in one who is not by 
calling a man of letters, but one who has attained a 
very high position in a very arduous profession. In his 
knowledge of the ancient arts of venery and falconry he 
stands almost alone. Hence he has been able not only to 
supply a test whereby to distinguish the Shakespearean 
parts of the collaborated plays, and to prove or disprove 
Shakespearean authorship, but in very many places he 
has been able to explain or emend a misunderstood or 
corrupt text. In ‘‘ Twelfth Night” Olivia says to 
Sebastian, — 

‘* He started one poor heart of mine in thee.” 
Dr. Johnson suggested that a play on hart was intended. 
** Absolute certainty,” comments Judge Madden, ‘‘in 
Shakespearean criticism is attainable only in matters of 
venery and horsemanship. Shakespeare would as soon 
write of rousing a fox as of starting a deer.” 

In ‘‘ Coriolanus ” war is described as 

‘* Spritely walking, audible, and full of vent.” 
Now vent is a term of woodcraft meaning scent, and 
hence we see that war is figured as an eager hound, just 
as in *‘ John,” iv. 3. 149 :-— 

** Now for the bare-pick’d bone of majesty 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest, 
And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace.” 


“The Cambridge and Globe editions blur a very spirited 


little picture by reading with Pope, ‘‘spritely, waking,” 
and taking vent to mean ‘‘ materials for discourse.” 

If Mr. Collier had known the passage, ‘‘ When the 
harte runneth very fast, then he streyneth,” in the 
** Noble Arte,” he would not have conjectured ‘‘strayed ” 
for ‘‘ strain’d” in ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,” iii. 2. 46,— 

‘* Since he came 
With what encounter so uncurrent I 
Have strain’d to appear thus.” 
Nor would Theobald and Collier have read death for 
Zethe in ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” iii. 1. 206,— 

‘* Sign’d in thy spoil and crimson’d in thy lethe,” 
had they been aware that the latter is a term used by 
hunters for the blood shed by a deer at its fall. 

The stage direction in the Folio, ‘‘enter a gentle 
astringer” (‘‘gentle” meaning ‘‘ gentleman”) would not 
have been struck out or altered to ‘‘stranger” by an 
Elizabethan sportsman, who would have known that the 
astringer was to the estridge, or short-winged hawk, 
what the falconer was to the falcon of the long-winged 
race. Nor would he have changed estridge to ostrich 
wherever it occurs, to the ruin of the image in each case. 
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In many other places Judge Madden’s knowledge of 
the literature of Shakespeare’s time does him yeoman 
service. Where Portia describes her Neapolitan suitor 
as ‘‘a colt indeed, for he doth talk of nothing but his 
horse,” Theobald would read ‘‘dolt.” But Peacham in 
his ‘‘ Compleat Gentleman ” (1627) writes of horseman- 
ship, ‘‘ At this day it is the onely exercise of the Italian 
nobility, especially in Naples,” so that the mere mention 
of the ‘‘ Neapolitan ” prince would naturally suggest to 
Portia ‘‘a colt.” 

In the well-known crux in ‘‘ Hamlet” Judge Madden 
reads handsaw, but understands it to be a corruption in 
stable language for heronshaw. This language, which 
was the language of the stable, and thence of sports- 
men, Shakespeare does not hesitate to put into the 
mouths of his characters. Hamlet says, ‘‘ handsaw ” 


‘for ‘‘heronshaw.” Lord Sands talks of ‘‘ springhalt,” 


not ‘‘stringhalt.” The horse of Petruchio was ‘“ in- 
fected with the fashions,” and ‘‘ past cure of the fives ”»— 
‘* fashions” being a stable corruption of ‘‘ farcins,” or 
ulcers, and ‘‘ fives” being properly ‘‘ vives,” explained 
by Blundevill as meaning ‘‘certaine kernels growing 
under the horse’s eare.” In the same way Irish 
peasants call bronchitis ‘‘ the brown kithers,” and every 
educated Englishman says Darby for Derby and some say 
Sellinger for St. Leger. 

We could easily put before our readers a score of nug- 
gets to show what a mine of wealth for Shakespearean 
exegesis and criticism Judge Madden has discovered, 
but as our limits quite forbid us to attempt so pleasing 
a task, we would refer our readers especially to the 
chapter on the horse in Shakespeare, and to the note on 
the critical significance of Shakespeare’s allusions to 
field sports. Of the latter we may say, broadly, that it 
is a specimen of the best methods of the best 
school of classical criticism fully applied for the first 
time to Shakespeare, and we do not see any limit to its 
probable utility in settling and explaining the text. 
The weak-ending test of Dr. Ingram, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, the double-ending test of Mr. Sped- 
ding and the stopt-line test of Mr. Furnivall are 
all excellent, so far as they go; but the woodcraft 
test goes much further, and, what is most important, 
agrees with the other tests so far as it and they are both 
applicable. It is most effective in the very interesting 
question, ‘‘ What is the relation of Shakespeare to the 
doubtful plays, such as ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ ‘The 
two Noble Kinsmen,’ ‘King Edward III.’?” Judge 
Madden finds indubitable traces of the master’s hand in 
a play in which critics have not hitherto discerned a single 
touch of Shakespeare. Either ‘‘The Birth of Merlin” was 
partly composed, or at least written up for the stage, by 
Shakespeare, or else some one existed in his time who 
could produce an imitation of his style and manner as 
regards terms of venery, of which we doubt that any of 
his contemporaries was capable. 

A pleasing result of Judge Madden’s test is that it puts 
another nail in the coffin of the theory maintaining the 
Baconian authorship. Bacon nowhere (not even in his 
Essays, where we might well look for it) shows any 
knowledge of sport or sympathy with it. The only 
element or concomitant of horsemanship which interests 
Bacon is horse-racing. In horse-racing, Shakespeare, 
whose diction is steeped in terms of horsemanship, 
shows no interest whatever. The horse is eminently 
Shakspeare’s favourite among the brutes. Though full 
of allusions to sporting hounds, he does not seem to 
recognise in the dog, as Homer does, the friend of 
man. Judge Madden tells an interesting anecdote how 
Lord Nugent bet Sir Henry Holland a guinea that no 
passage could be found in Shakespeare commending the 
moral qualities of the dog. Sir Henry failed to find any 
such passage and paid the guinea. Yet he could have 
won his bet, as Judge Madden shows. When Timon 
asks Apemantus whom he ever knew to be beloved 
lacking means, Apemantus answers ‘‘ Myself.” Timon’s 
reply is cynical. If a friend was true after the wreck 
of his fortune it could not have been of the race of man. 
It must have been some faithful animal: ‘‘I unélerstand 
thee : thou had’st some means to keep a dog.” Another 
most interesting discovery of Judge Madden, and one 
which contributes one more of those clavi trabales to the 
Baconian hallucination, is his proof (in chap. vii.) that the 
Gloucestershire of Shakespeare ‘‘is no mere geographical 
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expression, but a real place, trodden by his feet and 
inhabited by real men and women with whom he had 
held converse.” Now it is most unlikely that Bacon 
should have been familiar with the village life of 
Gloucestershire ; and, on the other hand, it is quite 
probable that Shakespeare, who had offended his Strat- 
ford friends by his marriage with Anne Hathaway in 
1582, may have taken refuge with his wife’s kindred in 
Gloucestershire before he migrated to London. 

Judge Madden has given remarkable proofs of the 
superiority of the Folio of 1623 tothe Quartos, on which 
most modern texts are founded. Our space forbids us 
to add more than a couple of examples to those already 
given, where the reading preferred is one in which the 
Folio differs from the Quartos,— 

‘* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
The Quartos, followed by the Cambridge editors, give 
‘your philosophy,” thus marring a distinct point. 
Hamlet and Horatio had been fellow-students of philo- 
sophy at Wittenberg. 
In *‘ Hamlet,” iv. 7. 61, the Folio gives,— 
* If he be now return’d 

As checking at his voy age.’ 

‘Checking is a recognised term in falconry. The Quartos 
not understanding the word give, by an obvious con- 
jecture, ‘‘as liking not his voyage.” 

Sometimes the old books of venery show an accepted 
interpretation to be not only wrong, but the reverse or 
contradictory of the real sense. Thus ‘‘career” in 
Shakespeare means not continued advance, as with us, 
but that sudden stop whereby the galloping horse is 
pulled up on his haunches. The ‘‘cloud” in the horse’s 
face in ‘‘ Ant. and Cleop.” iii. 2. 51, is not the white star 
on the forehead, but the absence of that white star, which 
the ‘‘ Boke of Husbandrie” recognises as an ‘‘ excellent 

good mark” for a horse to have. 

One of the commonest misquotations in Shakespeare 
is Mach.” ii. 4. 12),— 

‘*The falcon towering in his pride of place.” 
Shakespeare would as soon have made a bull feminine 
as a swooping falcon masculine. This line is wrongly 
quoted by Dr. Johnson; and Scott, Tennyson, and 
William Morris make the same mistake. The sex 
is right in ‘‘ Edward III.”; but the error is found as early 
as the ‘‘Spectator,” who is indeed quite ignorant of sport, 
making Sir Roger de Coverley hunt the hare with stop- 
hounds in the month of July. Perhaps the next most 
frequent misquotations are ‘‘ doubly” for ‘‘double” in 
“‘to make assurance double sure,” and ‘‘the sere 
and yellow leaf,” where ‘‘sere” is a substantive, and 
the right reading is, — 

‘* My days are in the sere, the yellow leaf.” 

Even the sombre Muse of Lucretius on rare occasions 
betrays her delight in— 

‘* Shutting reasons up in rhyme, 

Or Heliconian honey in living words, 

To make a truth less harsh.” 
These occasions are when she bethinks her how precious 
is the new truth which she is propounding. In the book 
before us the style always dances, because the author 
cannot but be elated by the sense of a discovery. 
He maintains skilfully and dramatically the manner of 
the Shakespearean age in the words which he puts into 
the mouths of his imaginary characters. Not only does 
his method show first-rate scholarship, but his quotations 
from the classics are apt and fresh—an excellent thing 
in judges, and a quality which is not always an assessor 
to the ermine. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Justice Madden has contributed to 
Shakespearean literature an epoch-making book ; and we 
will go so far as to say that his brilliant discovery of a 
new test of genuineness and his fight for the Folio 
against the Quartos have importance sufficient to form 
the basis of a new and valuable text of the plays of 
Shakespeare. 


CONCERNING NERVES. 


** Animal Electricity.” Fullerian Lectures by Professor 
Waller. London: Longmans. 1897. 

I? has been a matter of common knowledge for fifty 
years that if a nerve or muscle be excited or injured 

an electrical current is always generated in it. Is this 

current a part of mechanism essential to the trans- 
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mission of impressions, or is it a by-product, as jt 
were, of the metabolism of nerve? We are to-da 
seemingly no nearer a true solution of this problem 
than we were in 1786, when Galvani and his wife ob. 
served the wriggling of dead frogs suspended by copper 
hooks from an iron ceiling. And Professor Waller's 
contribution, interesting though it is from other points 
of view, throws no fresh light on the subject. 

He presents us with a series of researches illus. 
trating the effects of various substances on isolated 
frogs’ nerves. Tobacco-smoke, soda-water, and carbon 
dioxide, in small quantities, are all shown to have upon 
nerve an effect similar to that on the human subject— 
one of temporary stimulation. Professor Waller has 
even succeeded in making a nerve so drunk with alcohol 
vapour that it absolutely refused to give any electrical 
response on being gently invited to do so. A few 
hours later it had recovered sufficiently to behave 
normally, though its action was still feeble, owing, no 
doubt, to its departure from the usual temperance 
principles of frogs’ nerves. Carbon dioxide in large 
quantities and ether act on nerve as_ temporary 
anesthetics ; chloroform, as we should expect, is a 
permanent one—killing the nerve, in fact. Of most 
importance are the effects produced by carbon dioxide, 
even in quantities insufficient to be detected by chemical 
analysis. Dr. Waller observed that the stimulus to 
electrical response effected by carbon dioxide was very 
slight in the case of nerve which was not fresh, or 
which had not been dissected out of the body until some 
hours after death, and it occurred to him that it was 
due to the production of this gas in minute quantities 
as a part of the living and dying of protoplasm in 
general. To test the truth of this hypothesis two series 
of experiments were made on nerves in different stages 
of freshness. In one series carbon dioxide was allowed 
to act on the nerve so as to anezsthetise it for five or 
ten minutes; in the other the nerve was kept in an 
excited condition for a like period. If, then, carbonic 
acid gas was evolved during excitation, the latter set of 
experiments should be similar in result to the former. 
That they were so in every detail is strong evidence in 
favour of the supposition. It is a significant fact, also, 
that at a time when the nerves were upon their worst 
behaviour (in the month of February), ‘‘ feeding” them 
with a solution of sugar of milk brought their activity 
and sensitiveness up to, if not beyond, the usual level. 
But we must guard against the assumption that these 
investigations in any way represent what takes place 
in the living organism. Nervous matter zw sztu and 
nervous matter isolated are two very different things. 

Full of interest in matter, this book of Professor 
Waller’s has all the faults in manner of ‘‘ boiled-down” 
popular lectures. The first three chapters, setting 
forth the work summarised above, are popularly 
written, save for the introduction of such phrases as 
‘* weak faradisation,” ‘‘ negative variation of the current 
of injury,” &c., with inadequate or no explanation. 
But the latter half of the book, dealing with Polarisa- 
tion and Electrotonic currents, is altogether unsuitable 
in treatment for the non-technical reader. Compromise 
of this kind in scientific works is predoomed to failure. 
Nor is Dr. Waller to be congratulated on his coinage 
of fresh electrical terms; whatever slight confusion 
may exist is not lessened by the substitution of such 
words as ‘‘ Zincable,” ‘‘ Zincative,” for electropositive 
and electromotive. Apart from these things the experi- 
mental side of the subject has been most successfully 
developed, and the original matter forms a fitting 
continuation to the work done by Du Bois Reymond 
and Hermann. 


THE ENGLISH BLACK MONKS OF 
ST. BENEDICT. 


‘* The English Black Monks of St. Benedict.” By E. L. 
Taunton. London: Nimmo. 1897. 


N° one has ever followed the great roads of 
Western Europe, and noted the positions of the 
Benedictine houses, picturing to himself their sur- 
roundings when they were built in lonely forests and 
uncultivated wastes or undrained marsh, without feeling 
that the founders were in their time the very salt of 
the earth, preserving for us the inheritance of civilisa- 
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tion through the horrors of the Dark Age. From the 
Benedictines too, have sprung most of the other bodies 
who beautified our land with an architecture whose 
nobility its guardians are still busily employed in 
defacing—the monks of Cluny, the Cistercians and the 
Carthusians. Mr. Taunton is not himself of the Order, 
nor has he attempted to give its early history in any 
detail, but what he has written is interesting enough to 
make us regret that he did not spend more time on the 
early period of the English Benedictines. A little note 
like that on p. 91, giving the outfit of a novice, throws a 
flood of light on the value of popular notions of ‘‘ The 
hardy medieval, well wrapped in furs and dirt.” The 
rincipal interest of the book lies, however, in the 
history of the long struggle which took -place between 
the Jesuits and the regular clergy for the control of the 
English mission under the Stuarts. Every now and 
then in reading the State Papers and the larger histories 
of this time one has come across traces of this struggle, 
but it is interesting to have an account of it impartially 
told and without the suspicion of ignorant or wilful 
misunderstanding which would inevitably attach to a 
Protestant writer. As one reads one becomes more 
interested in this struggle, one enters into the spirit 
of the Benedictine house-family with its loose de- 
pendence on its fellow communities ; and one sees in it 
the form of monasticism most suitable to the English 
disposition. It is to be regretted that no account of 
the Scotch houses has been included. 

A great deal of care has evidently been taken in 
getting together the materials for this book; unfortu- 
nately, slipshod writing and careless proof-reading have 
been allowed to disfigure it. Such sentences as the 
following will not do:—‘‘All this was to the gross 
detriment both of the property of the abbey, and was 
fatal to its welfare and discipline” (p. 19). ‘‘ He could, 
if necessary, even dispose an abbat whom he found un- 
worthy’ (p. 45). ‘‘The public dispensation (disputa- 
tion) was appointed to be held at the end of March.” 
“Left to themselves, the certain sense of most told 
them not at all, but some were scrupulous about it.” 
There seems, too, to be a certain amount of loose state- 
ment in the chapter on ‘‘the downfall.” A work pro- 
fessing accuracy should not contain such sentences as, 
“But Cromwell turned out later on such an adept in 
the receipt of bribes, that it is most likely he proved his 
powers on this occasion” (p. 146). Moreover, in a 
book that is intended to be read by persons of both 
religions, the following statement should not have been 
made without a reference to some independent proof: 
“The visitors, as is clear from their own letters, were 
determined that scandals should be found, and they 
scrupled not by threats to extort. . . . or to invent so- 
called confessions ; nay, even themselves to tempt to sin 
the helpless women in their power” (p. 149). We are 
aware that this charge is a commonplace of Roman 
Catholic writers on the Reformation, but it is un- 
worthy of a serious work on the subject. We recom- 
mend more especially to the general reader the three 
thapters on the life of a monk in the world and in his 
Monastery, and that describing the life of women under 
the rule. The work contains as an appendix an abstract 
of the Consuetudinary of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
for which the author is indebted to Mr. Edmund Bishop. 
Itgives a charming account of the life of the convent 
and the duties of each of its members. On the whole, 
it would be difficult within the limits that the author 
has set for himself to write a more interesting book. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT. 

“The Encyclopedia of Sport.” Edited by the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, Hedley Peek, F. G. Aflalo. 
Vol. I. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 1897. 

THE first volume of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Sport” is 
before us, and taking a comprehensive survey we 

may congratulate Lord Suffolk and his coadjutors on a 

gfeat success. They have succeeded in the delicate task 

of preserving due proportion, and that is perhaps the 
gtavest difficulty which embarrasses the editors of an 
tacyclopeedia. They have been fortunate in a selection 
contributors, who have a world-wide repute as 
wthorities in specialities. The artistic illustrations are 
ittractive in themselves. Nothing can be more ad- 


tirable, alike for spirit and softness, than Mr. Thor- 
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burn’s capercailzies or his black game in the snow, and 
the red deer of Mr. Millais. 


remarkable contrast with such truthful sketches of their 
day as we find in Harris’s ‘‘ Game Birds and Animals 
of Southern Africa.” 
sixty years ago. The Encyclopedia is something more 
than an invaluable book of reference for the Sportsman’s 
Library—it is a tribute to the manly tendencies and the 


passion for adventure which have made the British. 


Empire. The Briton detests voluptuous indolence—he 
must ever be up and doing. Wherever sport is to be 


found, from bears on the Polar ice-floes to tigers in the. 


torrid and malariows Terai, there is to be heard the 
crack of his rifle. He is as keen on the mahseer in the 
mountain rivers of Upper India as on salmon in the 
pools of the Tweed or the rushes of the silvery Tay ; 
and he goes pioneering in travel and prospecting for 
mines less for lust of the gold than for love of adventure, 
The chief value of the articles is that, although severely 
condensed, they are of far more practical service than 


elaborate treatises, for generally they are dispassion-. 


ately compiled from the opinions of various experts. 
There are exceptions and these are not the least interest- 
ing, when some sportsman of undeniable knowledge 
and experience speaks out his mind with his accustomed 
frankness. Then all the information is gathered up 
in convenient form and ready to the reader’s hand, 
Take ‘‘Angling,” for example, or ‘‘Athletics,” or 
*« Cricket ;”’ as much is told or taught as may be con- 
veyed by words in theory. At any rate, if you wish to 
be clear about some well-known fact, you have only to 
turn to the pages of this dictionary. Should you desire 
to dip deeper into the subjects, a bibliography is 
appended to the more important articles. 

The excuse for the publication of the Encyclopedia is 
that its facts are brought down to date ; consequently, in 
any cursory review, we glance first at the recent changes. 


The changes in sport, or at least in big game-shooting,. 
With the march of. 
civilised man and the perfection of the rifle, whole tribes. 


are often melancholy enough. 


of animals are rapidly disappearing. In North 


America the buffalo, or rather the bison, has disap-. 


peared, and the savage ‘“‘ grizzly,” with a wholesome 
terror of firearms, has become gun-shy as any timorous 
setter. In India, the elephant, that used to be pro- 
scribed as a scourge, is strictly preserved, and can only 
be killed by permission and witha licence. In Africa, the 
lucrative traffic in white ivory is suppressing itself by the 


ruthless extermination of the herds, and Mr. Selous and. 


Mr. Bryden have a sad tale to tell as tothe extermination 
in Southern Africa of the magnificent beasts of chase, 
from the camelopard to the river-horse, which excited 
the enthusiasm of Harris and Gordon Cumming. But ex 
revanche the changes at home have been all in the way of 
preservation. Unprofitable sheep-farms have been turned 
into deer-forests, and grouse-moors have been boomed. 
Pheasants swarm in the southland coverts. The intro- 
duction of driving has brought record bags, and it is 
found that the species multiplies with increasing 
slaughter ; for the old cocks and barren hens that head 
the flights are shot down. But the sportsmen of the 
olden time must regret that the dog, with the exception 
of the retriever, is going after the American buffalo. 
What with driving the grouse and reaping the lowlands 
by machinery, it seems likely enough that setter and 
pointer will only survive in the drawings of Landseer 
and Abraham Cooper. 

Then the changes in athletic games and amusements 
are scarcely less revolutionary. Cricket is conducted 
on scientific principles, and propagated in foreign parts 
by missionary teams. The wicket-keeper in tal hat 
with unprotected shins is a vanished type, and the pace 
of the swift bowling on smooth wickets is become por- 
tentous. Even the village greens have become schools 
of the higher education. As for football, it rivals and in 
some respects surpasses cricket in popularity, though 
the gate-money and the bookmakers make a profession 
of a sport. Golf, for some inscrutable reason, has taken 
a sudden start to the south of the Border, though it had 
been acclimatised at Blackheath with the advent of the 
Stuarts. The equally sudden cycling craze is more 
easily to be explained, for improvements in machinery 
proved extremely profitable, by supplying cheap exercise 
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The drawings of animals. 
show the progress of the engraver’s art, and present a. 


But these last were published. 
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to the million, in a fashion that was patronised by 
Society. And the fashions in games are always 
changing. Baseball has been imported from the New 
England States; the passion for croquet is a thing of 
the past, and even lawn-tennis, which like croquet gave 
chances for flirtation, is going out of favour. 

We have remarked before that the numbers of the 
Encyclopedia must be a lottery dependent on the 
alphabet. The issue for November happened to be 
specially fascinating ; that for December is scarcely so 
interesting. The chase of the otter continues the 
article on ‘‘ Hunting.” It has the great advantage of 
coming on to fill a gap when foxhounds and harriers 
have gone home to their kennels. And it has the 
charm.of an infinite variety of scene, from the gills and 
becks of rocky Cumberland to the glens of the Border 
and the water meadows of the South. Hard-hunted and 
constantly tracked as he has been, the habits of the 
otter are still much of a mystery. It is very different 
with the carted stag, kept under the closest supervision 
from birth to butchery, and given regular exercise in the 
paddocks to breathe him for the runs in the open. Lord 
Ribblesdale writes with exceptional knowledge, but he 
has anticipated himself in his entertaining book on the 

ueen’s Hounds. He makes a fair case for his domes- 
ticated clients, and tells us, in proof of the popularity of 
- the hunt, that whereas there were only six packs of 
staghounds forty years ago, there are now no fewer 
than sixteen. He accounts for its popularity by 
pointing out that it is invaluable and accessible exercise 
to the busy man of business. The Hon. Mr. Bathurst 
writes with equal intimacy on the wild red deer, a 
theme that Mr. Fortescue and others have made almost 
too familiar. ‘‘ Fruits is out, cats is in,” observed Mr. 
‘Weller’s pieman acquaintance in ‘‘ Pickwick.” So when 
foxes and home-bred deer are out, the Exmoor deer 
come in after the otter and with the grouse, for the 
sport begins about the middle of August. The article 
on the hyzna is a good example of the care bestowed on 
the work, for three separate writers deal with the 
savage scavenger as he deports himself in as many 
- different countries. The article on Iceland tells of the 
excellent free fishing to be had for salmon and sea- 
trout by those who care to face the hardships of camp- 
ing out and the inclemency of cold gales and drifting 
sleet-showers. But indeed, some of the best streams 
are within easy reach of Reyjkwick. There is a lively 
sketch of the jackal-hunting with scratch packs by sub- 
alterns in Indian cantonments, who find it the sole 
resource of the destitute, the game in the surround- 
ing country being preserved. And there are two 
capital contributions on kangaroo drives in Australia, 
where these animals have multiplied with the disappear- 
ance of their black hunters, so as to be a standing 
nuisance on the pasturage of the squatters. Driven 
periodically in grand battues into stockaded traps, they 
are said to be massacred bythe thousand, The leopard 
in his various habitats is another good contribution, for 
his stealthy habits and audacious courage make him 
one of the most dangerous as he is the most wary of 
' beasts of prey. And, lastly, we must confess to being 
enlightened for the first time as to that mysterious 
northern game of knurr and spell. We always fancied 
it had something to do with bells, but we find we must 
have made a mistake of a letter, and that it really is a 
- development of trap, bat and ball. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS ONCE MORE. 


“** Mary Queen of Scots, from her Birth to her Flight 
into England: a Brief Biography: with Critical 
Notes, a few Documents hitherto unpublished, and 
an Itinerary.” By David Hay Fleming. London: 
Hodder. 1897. 


A’ the first blush, a work which consists of 176 pages 

of matter and 367 pages of notes might seem to 
present a small quantity of bread with an intolerable deal 
of sack. But, as a matter of fact, there is no valid 
' reason why so much of Mr. Hay Fleming’s material 
should have been relegated to the notes. Some of it is 
quite as valuable and interesting as the subject-matter 
of his discourse. The plan adopted is somewhat harass- 
ing for the reader. For instance, as an example of the 
way in which the author keeps him on tenterhooks and 
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finds him plenty to do, the first eight pages of the bog 
send him to the end of it no fewer than fifty times 
quest of the notes. And about that proportion is 
up all through. Nevertheless, the volume adds some 
thing to the history of an unfortunate Queen, and is th 
work of a careful and conscientious student. 

Pelion upon Ossa would best describe the memorials 
biographies, monographs, and histories already existing 
upon Mary Queen of Scots, her beauty, blandishments, 
and wickedness. She is, in fact, about the best-dis 
cussed woman in history. Her contemporaries no more 
than their posterity seem to have been able to 
as to her character, for the zeal of her defenders ang 
admirers is only to be equalled by that of her denounce 
from Knox downwards. Now that there is some 
proach to historical justice, however, the great pr. 
ponderance of authority seems to be on the side 
of those who believe in her love for Bothwell, ang 
her knowledge of his conspiracy against her hus 
band’s life. Although Mr. Hay Fleming disclaims th 
réle of a partisan, and on the whole fairly adheres ty 
this attitude, it is quite obvious that he belongs to tha 
party which is hostile to the Queen. And we ar 
bound to admit that the facts he adduces can legit 
mately admit of no other conclusion. The great 
question is whether, if we should rule out much of the 
testimony of Bishop Leslie, James Melville, and others 
in favour of the Queen as unworthy of credence, we 
should not also refuse to accept some of the graver 
charges made against her by Knox and Buchanan, 
But even excluding the worst that has been said of 
her as regards Chastelard, Riccio, and Bothwell, ther 
is still sufficient evidence against her to make 
attempt at whitewashing or canonisation ridiculous. 

Yet one cannot but feel sympathy with the nobk 
woman. Thrown while yet a child amid the corrupting 
influences of the French court, the most licentious in 
the world, she had no society but that of sensualists and 
bigoted Catholics. Then when she came over to het 
native country to rule, she found the nation and its mos 
powerful leaders up in arms against the religion to 
which she had become devotedly attached. For friend. 
ship and advice she was beaten back as it were from 
pillar to post, while she was the perpetual centre for 
feuds waged by the most bitter of religious and political 
partisans. Insults, and plots to seize her person, were 
of common occurrence, and on the whole she had mort 
reason than most sovereigns to exclaim, ‘‘ Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown.” Hers was a strange 
and tragic career, and if she fell into serious lapses, 
bitterly did she pay for them. Sinning, unfortunate, # 
the verdict which must ever be passed upon her ; and 
if a thousand more volumes could be written about 
her, the burden would only be the same. 

Mr. Hay Fleming’s present study is to be followed 
by another dealing with the important Casket Lettefs, 
and with Mary’s life in England. We can pay him 
the tribute due to thoroughness of investigation, 
and to a real desire to arrive at accurate historicd 
conclusions. 


MR. LIONEL JOHNSON’S POEMS. 


‘“‘Treland, with other Poems.” 
London: Mathews. 1897. 


AS this age of poetic exercise extends its record, # 
more and more the bent of cultured minds is t0 
endeavour to give expression through verse to th 
emotional side of their culture, it is becoming moft 
evident that there may enter into a body of poetic form 
qualities, not to be confounded with poetry itself, but 
still qualities perfectly suited to such a medium and 
deserving our critical acceptance and admiration. By 
whatever theory we draw the line between poet 
and what is merely verse, we shall still find ourselves 
left in doubt face to face with some sample as to whith 
there can be no doubt that, whatever it is, it is admir 
able. Only the other day a lady critic made a some 
what ‘‘ edgy ” distinction, greatly to her own satisfactiot 
which excluded Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy ” from the ranks of ab 
solute poetry. Many other critics would rule out @ 
court the body of Pope’s verse; but even they woul 
hardly go on to protest of that great writer that Is 
work was not in just and perfect relation with 
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materials he employed—would not deny, therefore, that 
verse is a fitting field for the display of certain qualities 
which, however admirable, are not essentially poetic. 

It is under some such classification that we would place 
the verse of Mr. Lionel Johnson; and, on those terms, 
we give it the cordial praise it deserves. His verse 
helps to reveal rather than obscure the fact that he is a 
man of cultured thought, of critical and often emo- 
tional sensitiveness ; we even feel that for him life has 
certain aspects which can be only adequately expressed 
in verse—in resort to a sort of devotional innuendo for 
which the metrical is the only reconciling form. We 
may fancy that we hear the writer, through his verse, 
saying to each emotion that confronts him, ‘‘ Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a poet.” Every nameable 
element is there—critical sense, correctness of ear, 
metrical elegance, a matured form of expression which 
amounts almost to style, even a power of fusion be- 
tween words and emotions. It is only the unnameable, 
the ever-disputed quality, which is lacking to give a 
clear lift over the border line, and make this a book of 
poems instead of a book of verses. 

It is when Mr. Johnson’s many-sided interests come 
into a sort of conflict with each other that he is 
nearest to poetry pure and actual. This is shown in 
verses where religious preoccupation finds itself op- 
posed to the sensuous elements of beauty, or where 
patriotic bias sets itself against the wider and more 
humane judgments of the intellect. Thus the writer’s 
love for Ireland and his admiration for a great states- 
man lend emotional force to some really noble lines on 
the death of Cromwell,— 

** Now, on his last of ways, 
The great September star, 
That crowned him on the days 
Of Worcester and Dunbar, 
Shines through the menacing night afar. 


** This day his England knows 
Freedom and fear in one ; 
She holds her breath, while goes 
Her mighty mastering son : 
His sceptre-sword its work hath done.” 
In the midst of this solemnity of mood comes an almost 
fierce appeal to ‘‘ Drogheda’s dead,” and to the in- 
evitable head of King Charles. 
‘* Prince of the iron rod 
And war’s imperious mail, 
Did he indeed for God 
Fight ever, and prevail, 
Bidding the Lord of Hosts Ad/ Hail ? 
‘** Or was it ardent lust 
Of majesty and might, 
That stung and fired and thrust 
His soul into the fight : 
Mystic desire and fierce delight ?” 
It is impossible by extract to give the full cumulative 
force of this poem, which ends thus, as finely as it 
began,— 
‘* Nay, peace for ever more ! 
O martyred souls! He comes, 
Your conquered conqueror : 
No tramplings now, nor drums, 
Are his, who wrought your martyrdoms. 
‘* Tragic, triumphant form, 
He comes to your dim ways, 
Comes upon wings of storm : 
Greet him with pardoning praise, 
With marvelling awe, with equal gaze!” 
Could Mr. Johnson always reach this level his work 
would rank higher than under the generic term of verse. 
But the contending tides of thought do not always 
come in sufficient force, and his work remains, as we 
indicated at first, just, sensitive, scholarly—very much 
that is good—but not a really consistent body of poetry. 


MISS WILKINS’ LATEST NOVEL. 


** Jerome.” By Mary E. Wilkins. London and New 
York: Harper. 1898. 


ISS WILKINS’ new book is something of a disap- 
pointment. It is powerfully written, it has humour 

and pathos and descriptive force of a rare exceflence ; 
but with all its fine qualities it cannot bear up under 
the burden of a plot that is full of unconvincing inci- 
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dent. It is frankly impossible to believe that the chief 
characters in this New England village of Upham 
Corners acted on occasion as Miss Wilkins tells us 
they did. Dr. Seth Prescott was the autocrat of the 
village. He is presented to us as a man without emo- 
tions, cold, grasping, intent under all circumstances 
upon personal gain. He exacted the uttermost farthing 
from his patients, and when their ready money was 
exhausted'took mortgages upon their land and houses 
in payment for his services, foreclosed without a mo- 
ment’s mercy when they dropped behind with the 
interest, and drove them out to the workhous2, 
with never a sign of flinching or softness about 
him in word or deed. Mr. Simon Bassett, in 
a smaller and much coarser way, followed the doc- 
tor’s example ; and these two worthies between them 
held a grip over the whole life and industry of the place. 
But when Jerome Edwards, then a poor lad, intervened 
in a discussion at the village store one evening with the 
remark that if he were wealthy he would give away all 
his money, Bassett, as a proof of his disbelief in 
human kindliness, pledged himself, if ever Jerome 
should be as good as his word, to give away a fourth 
of his possessions, and induced the unwilling Prescott 
to make a similar promise. Years afterwards a legacy 
of $25,000 came to Jerome. It was at the very crisis 
of his fate. He had been working and saving fora 
long time to make his marriage with Lucina possible, 
and his savings had been suddenly swept away. He 
had forgotten that old promise, and the legacy set him 
revelling in the prospect of happiness. Then he 
remembered the scene in the store, and, putting his 
love and his hope of marrying aside, gave his money 
away; and Dr. Prescott, in the same cold manner with 
which he would have stripped his victims, curtly 
follows the example. Not for one moment does Miss 
Wilkins convince us that they would have done any- 
thing of the kind. Then, again, Jerome’s father, 
Abel Edwards, disappears in the first chapter. He is 
supposed to have committed suicide to escape from the 
worry of the mortgage that Dr. Prescott holds over him. 
The failure to find the body causes the affair to be noised 
abroad, and inquiry is made far and wide without result. 
Then for fourteen years Jerome works hard, pays off 
the mortgage, and becomes known and respected over 
the whole district. One evening Abel walks in, having 
spent the intervening years on a farm a few miles away, 
hearing nothing of his family, making no inquiry about 
their circumstances, but working and saving until he 
can come home with enough money to pay off the 
mortgage, which for all he knew, and for what he 
might have expected, would have been foreclosed and 
done with a week or two after he left his wife and 
children without means of keeping up the payments. 
There is no purpose served by his return. The story 
does not demand it. The entire episode is a mere test 
of the reader’s credulity. We doubt whether such 
things could happen even in real life, which is always 
thrusting impossibilities upon our notice ; but in fiction 
they are entirely unconvincing. It is in the setting of 
these incidents, the background to the action, and in 
the charm of her style, that the strength of Miss 
Wilkins’ work lies. If she has failed with Dr. Prescott, 
who is the merest pasteboard figure, a sort of Mr. 
Rigidly Unrighteous in an allegory, a personification of 
the abstract quality of hardness, she has succeeded 
to perfection with her villagers. The penury and 
hard struggle for existence, the humours and preju- 
dices and pathetically comical shifts and devices for 
saving pride and a show of independence—with her 
vivid insight into all this she realises for us the atmo- 
sphere of the place. The funeral party at the Edwards’ 
is a wonderful piece of work, of the kind in which Miss 
Wilkins is at her best. Mrs. Edwards, in her intense 
grief and desolation, pitifully anxious about her mourn- 
ing dress and the arrangements for feasting the com- 
pany, fearing lest the neighbours should suspect her of 
being too poor to do the thing properly, and the horde 
of relatives, knowing the true state of things, and 
sniffing the preparations for tea while the service is 
proceeding—it is the kind of scene that might easily 
be presented as mere farce; but as Miss Wilkins de- 
picts it the sense of a tragic intensity of life underlying 
the humours of the situation is given with marvellous, 
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almost painful, force and realism. In spite of its 
obvious shortcomings, ‘‘ Jerome” is a book to com- 
mand admiration. Miss Wilkins has a simple and 
direct style. She indulges in no excrescent passages 
of fine and strained writing. Her clever things, and 
they are many, are in the substance of her work, not 
flung at you in the detached form of cheap epigram, 
as is the current fashion in fiction. 


RECENT FICTION. 


“*A Return to Nature.” By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 
London: Jarrold. 1897. 


ie is a neat and pleasing performance, something 
like the improvisation of a musician in that happy 
‘hour when to follow the lead of the fingers is also to 
say something. ‘‘A Return to Nature” reads as if the 
limitations of style, the individual and personal turns 
and tricks of execution, had come first, and meaning, 
and a scheme quite cogent enough, had happily fol- 
lowed. This is not avery common occurrence in the 
English fiction of the moment. Very many authors (and 
not a few among them are women) either possess no 
style or attempt compositions that are outside these 
individual limitations of their execution. Miss Keeling’s 
‘characters lie well under her fingers, they appear at 
atouch. The little American boy who wins his grand- 
father’s affection is the most dangerous of them, but he 
seldom fails to answer to her touch, and often answers 
with engaging quickness. His grandfather’s speeches 
and actions are pretty in themselves and aptly portray 
him, telling well, also, against the narrow gentleness of 
his beautiful daughter. The various figures of Ivey- 
‘dene society come out easily; indeed, the whole per- 
formance is gentle, soft, leisurely and free, because 
the limitations are so thoroughly felt. It differs widely, 
therefore, from most other unimportant novels, which 
are unimportant because they are incapable ; ‘‘ A Return 
to Nature” is unimportant on purpose. If a critic 
wished to show exactly what this little book is not, he 
might do worse than quote a clumsiness, a feminine 
clumsiness, which makes a singular appearance in such 
neat company (though there may be another like it, or 
even a couple, in the volume): ‘‘A word concerning 
which she asserted herself as of belief that he alone 
could spell it.” Nothing could be more unlike ‘‘A 
Return to Nature” than this citation from it. 


“Dust o’ Glamour.” By H. Sidney Warwick. Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. 1897. 

The author of ‘‘ Dust o’ Glamour” has attempted a 
work that would have been a cogent pamphlet just in 
so far as it was a dramatically convincing story, or, vice 
versa, a fine and convincing novel in so far as the pro- 
blem was cogently displayed as leading to an inevitable 
conclusion. When an author sets out to describe how 
virtuous woman and a good man, living together 
unmarried, came to find their position an unbearable 
mistake, the moral and artistic aims are not to be dis- 
tinguished. Irene and Geoffrey, then, live together as 
man and wife, and the author shows us one, and only 
one, reason for their estrangement—the coldness of 
society. The couple are cut by their friends. The 
pressure of outside opinion as the sole motive of es- 
trangement is not, perhaps, very strong, dramatically 
or morally; still it would serve well enough if it were 
sufficiently displayed in all its many forms. Miss War- 
wick, however, does not so display it. We are told 
that the couple live more happily when they are alone 
together in the country than when they are among 
people in London; but we do not feel social opinion 
relentlessly at work, inevitably sapping their mutual 
respect and fostering irritation and misunderstanding. 
This unconvincingness is no doubt partly due to our 
feeling that to be cut by the creations of Miss Warwick’s 
imagination would be an advantage for which a sensible 
woman would dare much. Anyhow the pressure of 
public opinion leaves us unmoved, incredulous, and in 
search of some other factor in the estrangement, some 
further reason for the sense of sin from which the 
woman suffers. We have said that there is no other 
factor ; but we must except a few lines that make a late 
and quite unexpected appearance on page 306, within, that 
*s to say, half a dozen pages of the end, if we omit some 
intervening irrelevancies. For at this last moment Miss 
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Warwick makes her heroine tell us for the first time 
something which we ought to have seen from the begin, 
ning and all along. Irene informs a friend that she wijj 
never have children, because she cannot carry her 
theories so far as to impose them on others. This, jf 
we understand the author, is a factor of more intringic 
importance to her particular problem than the pressure 
of public opinion, and she is not dealing fairly with her 
problem, her heroine, or her reader, in leaving the Sug. 
gestion of it to the last page. This is not an invitation 
to Miss Warwick to write a treatise on the question, 
nor a regret that she has omitted to do so—indeed, no 
one who has read her book will have much regret left 
for anything its author has not written. It is a simple 
matter of morality, a demand for that degree of con. 
science we expect from every class of workman, ex 
perhaps the plumber. Miss Warwick doubtless con. 
siders, whether rightly or wrongly is not to the point, 
that certain subjects cannot be treated in fiction ; but 
she should realise that no one stands in greater need of 
a conscience than the woman who is afraid, for a fearful 
woman, unrestrained by conscience, will forever be 
endeavouring to eat her loaf and have it. 


‘*Sheilah McLeod.” By Guy Boothby. London; 
Skeffington. 1897. 


Vague recollections of certain adventures that were in 
some way connected with the dark gentleman who used 
to stare down at us from his seat on the hoardings, 
posing the passers by with the question ‘‘ Who is Dr. 
Nikola ?””—recollections connected with this mysterious 
name would hardly bias a reader in favour of Mr, 
Guy Boothby’s work. Surprise therefore may be allowed 
to exaggerate the unexpected merits discoverable in this 
latest volume. Mr. Boothby tells how a young man 
fell into trouble, and the fall is gradual and inevitable— 
that is one merit. It is also well that, although the 
hero is innocent of the wrong-doing charged against 
him, certain defects of his character should be partly 
responsible for the trouble. Whispering Pete, who 
entraps the hero, is a creepy person, and a one-eyed 
doctor, if he is hardly a novelty, is still not such reassur- 
ing company as a doctor with both eyes ; moreover the 
supper-party which is meant to be ghastly is decidedly 
uncomfortable. It is a pity that the author should have 
spent all his book in weaving the trouble, and only ten 
lines on the penultimate page in untangling it. There 
is every reason why a hero should walk out of his 
troubles as gradually and as characteristically as he 
walked in. They are the disappointing rockets which 
die when they explode at their zenith, without any down- 
ward display of coloured stars. 


The readers of ‘‘The Carstairs of Castle Craig’ 
(Sampson Low), by Hartley Carmichael, can engage in 
a pastime similar to that of the belated wayfarers at a 
dull country inn, who wiled away the tedious hours by 
choosing raindrops on the window and betting on their 
race to the bottom of the pane. It is an unspeakably 
dull book, but you can divert yourself by betting as to 
which tense will turn up in the next sentence. Here, 
for example, is an exciting neck-and-neck race down a 


single page of description :—‘‘ She and he were seated 
at table... .. The master of the house is reading his 
letters... .. Mrs. Carstairs sat at the other end of 
the table. .... She does not seem to be much in- 


terested in Mr. Carstairs.” Nor are we. 


‘*Miss Carr’s Young Ladies” (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge), by M. Bramston, is an unpre- 
tentious little book, which may be recommended to 
Sunday-school superintendents and teachers of sewing 
classes as a suitable prize volume. There is nothing in 
it to provoke thought, and the usual moral sentiments 
receive due prominence. 


Mr. Fred. Jane, the author of ‘‘The Lordship, the 
Passen, and We” (Innes) has undoubted ability, which 
he has dreadfully misused here. If he could manage 
to get rid of the notion that he is possessed of a great 
gift of sly humour, we imagine that he might yet write 
a straightforward narrative not without its attractions. 
But we have our fears about him. Publishing a book 
of alleged humour is like publishing poetry—once you 
do it and see yourself in print, you become the victim 
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of a delusion as to your powers that is not to be shaken 
off easily. 


Miss Fowler, in ‘‘Cupid’s Garden” (Cassell) is in a 
similar plight. Her collection of short stories is well 
up to the monthly magazine standard. Homely little 
tales they are, of the drawing-room table kind, and 
unpretentiously written in decent English. But when 
she grows humorous, this is the sort of thing she 
does, —‘‘ The mayor’s collar-stud ”—oh, that stud ! how 
many minor humourists have eked out their paragraphs 
with its assistance !—‘‘the mayor’s collar-stud had 
discovered a wardrobe in his room under which there 
was just sufficient space for itself; and there it would sit 
for hours, serenely smiling at its unfortunate possessor, 
who lay prone upon his face upon the floor vainly 
striving to exorcise the small demon by means of the 
fire-irons.” Clearly Miss Fowler should abandon the 
attempt at humour. Nothing can come from such a 
beginning. 

“El Carmen” (Digby, Long), by George Crampton, 
takes us into the region of the River Plate. ‘‘ It treats,” 
says the author, ‘‘of certain peons and gauchos and 
their families, interesting although somewhat useless 
people, who must soon disappear for ever.” Joyful 
news! welcome news! For then nobody will write 
any more stories so uninteresting as this about them. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— is always a pleasing lull at this time of the 
year which is conducive to introspection. The 
reviewer has leisure to cool his simmering brain and 
think of all the smart things he might have said, 
and didn’t ; and the publisher can realise his loaded 
shelves and cry aloud, ‘‘I have published those things 
that I ought not to have published, and have left 
unpublished those things which I ought to have pub- 
lished.” Still the respite is short, and rumour already 
promises an unusually active season during the next 
few months, for, despite the huge aggregate of pub- 
lished works, much has been held over on account of 
trade depression and Jubilee obstructions. 


The Discount question appears to have been dis- 
missed for the present, with little chance of its 
being revived. It would have been a pretty contest, 
and the results, in view of the strength of the opposing 
elements, must have been revolutionary in character. 
The great ‘‘ Row” houses remained uncompromising, 
and so formidable was their antagonism that even the 
decision of the Authors’ Society was sufficient to turn 
the scale. However, it is possible that the leading 
publishers will not rest satisfied with the contemptuous 
reception of their manifesto. 


In ‘‘Scribner” for January, Mr. Bret Harte has de- 
parted from his usual vein and essays a ballad on the 
burning of Cirencester in Saxon times. Another 
feature is the South Sea Island story by Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne, step-son of the late R. L. Stevenson. 


The death of Daudet will revive interest in his lesser- 
known works, several of which have been published in 
English by Mr. Fisher Unwin. Among these are ‘‘ La 
Belle Nivernaise,” with Montegut’s illustrations, ‘‘ The 
Pope’s Mule,” ‘‘ The Fig and the Idler,” and ‘‘ Rose et 
Ninette.” His posthumous novel, ‘‘Soutien de Famille,” 
isto be ready for publication early in January. He was 
tngaged in the revision of the proofs at the time of 
his death. 


*‘Cosmopolis” enters on its third year of life with 
the January issue. Among the contents are a complete 
story by Mr. Henry James, entitled ‘‘ John Delavoy,” 
and the symposium on ‘‘ Society of the Future,” in 
Which Mr. Hyndman speaks from the English stand- 
point. 


Mr. John B. P. Long, for so many years associated 
With the firm of Digby, Long, is establishing himself 
new premises at 6 Chandos Street, Strand, where he 
will continue publishing on his own account. 


The title of the second volume of M. J. K. Huysman’s 
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trilogy is ‘‘The Cathedral:” the same characters as in 
‘En Route” play their part in the story, and the same. 
religious tone pervades the book. As before, the 
English translation has been undertaken by Mrs. Clara 
Bell. 


Among the topographical works in preparation at 
Messrs. Longmans’ is Mr. George Macdonald’s ‘‘ Thrice 
through the Gold Coast: A Brief History of the Colony 
and its Inhabitants.” The author is an Inspector of' 
Schools for the Colony. 


In the third annual issue of ‘‘Good Reading about. 
Many Books” Mr. Fisher Unwin has departed from the 
biographical form of the two preceding volumes, in: 
favour of extracts from his new books made by the 
authors themselves. The idea was suggested to Mr. 


Unwin by ‘‘those modern reviewers who, in lieu of 


criticism, contribute a literary réchauffé or hash to the 
front pages of some of their journals.” From many of 
the selections given, it becomes more doubtful than 
ever as to whether authors are competent judges of 
their own productions. 


The financial success which attended the recent 
volume of poems by Paul Lawrence Dunbar, has en- 
couraged the coloured poet to write a novel on life in 
Ohio, which he has named ‘‘The Uncalled.” The 
author has been appointed toa post in the Congressional 
Library. 


The 3rd of January has been fixed by Messrs. 
Methuen for the production of Prince Henri d’Orleans” 
travel-volume, ‘‘ From Tonkin to India.” 


Miss Edna Lyall has taken the period of William and 
Mary for her new novel, ‘‘ Hope, the Hermit,” which 
will be issued in January. The scene is laid in the 
North Country. 


The forthcoming volume in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
‘“*Twelve English Statesmen” will be from the pen of 
Mr. John Morley. The inner history of Home Rule will 
be the key-note of the volume, although general politics 
are touched upon. 


Another book of political interest has been published 
this week by Messrs. Hodges, Figgis, of Dublin, in 
‘*A History of the Irish Protest against Over-taxation 


from 1853-1897.” 


The twenty-third volume in Messrs. Putnam’s 
‘* Heroes of the Nations” series deals with ‘‘ The Cid, 
and the waning of the Crescent in the West.” The 
author, Mr. Butler Clarke, has succeeded in unearthing 
some hitherto unpublished matter bearing on the 
subject, and additional interest is given to the work by 
Sefior Arca’s illustrations of the scenes associated with 
the hero. 


A well-known London publisher, who is concealing 
his identity under the pseudonym of an ‘‘ Amateur 
Angler,” is producing a volume of piscatorial interest, 
through Messrs. Sampson Low, under the title ‘‘ On a 
Sunshine Holyday.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Boxing.” By R. G. Allanson-Winn, B.A. London: Innes. 
1897. 

This is the fifth volume of the Isthmian Library, and sets forth 
in plain, straightforward language the principles of the science 
of boxing, and their application. A few hours with the gloves 
on in face of a clever boxer would, of course, teach much more 


effectively all that Mr. Allanson-Winn expounds in his 4oo- 


pages. But this is no condemnation of a book on boxing, an 
art in which good headwork is as essential to success as it is in 
fencing, or in any other form of sport. It is the merit of 
Mr. Allanson-Winn’s treatment of his subject that he aims at 
teaching just this headwork, and his instructions are illustrated 
by numerous accounts of classical fights, extracted from “ Bell’s 
Life” and “ Pugilistica.” In these the points on which he lays 
stress in each chapter are enforced by the teaching of experience. 
Moreover, the quaint and expressive phraseology of the ring, 
and the vivid descriptions of the combats fought by the cham- 
poe of old, supply a happy relief to the didactic portion of the 

ook. Mr. Allanson-Winn’s defence of boxing as a useful 
accomplishment and an admirable training both of character 
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and physique, is moderate and sound. He might, indeed, have 
spoken much more strongly in its favour than he does, for prize- 
fighting at its best was not more brutal than is football at 

resent, and it was only brought into disrepute by that same 
bad type of professionalism which is not altogether absent from 
the modern pastime. Certainly, whilst Englishmen retain their 
admiration for pluck and dogged perseverance together with their 
predilection for fighting fair, boxing will remain one of their 
‘avourite pastimes. A number of good plates, reproduced from 
photographs, and showing the correct positions for various hits 
and guards, add to the usefulness of Mr. Allanson-Winn’s book, 
whilst at the end there is a short account of the French system, 
known as “la Savate,” a compendium of definitions and rules, 
and a summary of useful maxims. 


“Stories of Famous Songs.” By S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 
London: Nimmo. 1898. 

“It has been the way of the world to keep the song and 
forget the singer,” says Mr. Fitz-Gerald, and in this interesting 
book, the product of fifteen years of research, he has set himself 
the task of reminding the world of the history of all those 
favourite songs whose origin is not either wholly obscure or 
wholly insignificant. He has covered the ground with remark- 
able completeness, not only English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
popular songs being dealt with, but also a number of Continental 
ones. Wisely enough he has not attempted to settle all the dis- 
puted points with regard to the authorship of words and 
melodies, but in most cases has placed before the reader 
impartially all that is known or claimed with regard to them. 
Nor has he been tempted into any long discourse on the 
function or nature of popular song. His book at least shows, 
however, that scant as has been the production of great 
musicians in Great Britain, Scotland and Ireland have both 
been remarkably prolific in melodies that sink deep into the 
national sentiment, whilst even England can boast of a very 
large number of admirable popular tunes. Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s 
conclusion is, in fact, that “no other nation can show such 
variety, such charm, as we favoured Britons possess in our 
countless melodies.” 


The Works of William Shakespeare.” Edited from the 
original texts, by H. Arthur Doubleday, with the assistance 
of T. Gregory Foster and Robert Elsen. Vol. VIII. 
Westminster: Constable. 1897. 

This is an instalment of one of the best printed and hand- 
somest editions of Shakespeare which has ever been brought to 
our notice. The type and paper are a delight to the eyes ; the 
text is deformed by no marginal notes or footnotes, explanatory or 
literal, the notes having been properly relegated to the end of 
each play and poem ; most useful glossaries are in each case 
affixed ; important variations in the readings are noted, and the 
text is, so far as we have collated it, perfectly trustworthy. The 
present volume contains the two long poems, “Venus and 
Adonis” and the “ Rape of Lucrece,” the sonnets and the minor 
poems, together with the play of Henry VIII. Four other 
volumes, which will shortly follow, will complete this really 
charming edition, an édtion de luxe, if not in the technical at 
least in the practical sense of the term. 


“Lilliput Lectures.” By W. B. Rands. London: James Bow- 
den. 1897. 


We are in some doubt about the exact purpose of this little 
book. Its author, the late W. B. Rands, was clearly a man of 
great charm who had great insight into the minds of children, 
and he tells us in the introduction to the “ Lilliput Lectures” 
that their main use is to serve as notes or models for parents 
in their talks with their children. But Mr. R. B. Johnson, who 
edits this reprint of the lectures, which were first published in 
1871, contradicts their author and says that their main use must 
be for the children to read themselves. We have no hesitation 
in agreeing with the author, rather than the editor. Children 
certainly do not like books in which they are talked down to, 
and in spite of all Mr. Rands’s care he has not wholly avoided 
doing this in his little book, which attempts to make clear to 
the mind of the child some of the great facts and problems of 
life, such as the greatness of the universe, the meaning of trade 
and industry, of science and philosophy, the significance of 
character and virtue. 


“On Many Seas.” By Frederick Benton Williams. London 
and New York: Putnam's Sons. 1897. 

Mr. Williams started life as a ne’er-do-weel, the son of a 
Maine farmer. He is now captain of a fine sailing ship, which 
he loves with all his heart, and his book is a capital collection of 
sailor’s yarns, as well as a piece of frank unpretentious auto- 
biography, edited by his friend Mr. William Stone Booth. 
From the time when, as a boy with a hankering for the sea, he 
shipped aboard a 300-ton Yankee coasting schooner to his 
voyage as first mate with a crew of drunken “toughs” out of 
Havre, Captain Williams was something of a “ hard-shell” him- 
self, but devoted to his calling, and determined to rise to the 
top. When, however, he became first mate of a 5000-ton 
clipper-built sailing ship—“the most beautiful ship in all the 
world” he calls her—he seems to have softened down a little, 
and when at last he relates, with pardonable pride, how he 
became skipper of the superb vessel, our liking for him, which 
has been growing all the way through his book, is complete. 
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Though his yarns have no pretensions to literary value, 
come very near to possessing it by the terseness, vigour, ang 
naive sincerity of his phraseology. 


“Chronicles of the Bank of England.” By B. B. Turner, 
London: Sonnenschein. 1897. 

No doubt a very interesting book might be written about the 
history of the Bank of England. Its story is, in part, the story 
of the national finances of England during the last two centuries, 
as well as of the banking trade, whilst the many panics and wild 
outbursts of speculation which have centred round the Bank 
provide an abundance of dramatic material ready to the hand of 
the historian. But Mr. Turner, although he is a clerk in the 
Bank of England, and has therefore, in the compilation of his 
book, had advantages denied to the outsider, has made but poor 
use of his opportunities. His “Chronicles” are very bald 
chronicles indeed, clumsily written, and contributing little or 
nothing to the understanding of the organization of the Bank, or 
its position in the monetary world. Although in the course of 
its history the Bank of England has been by no means always 
above reproach, Mr. Turner, as is not unnatural in view of his 
position, writes of it throughout in a tone of admiring respect, 
as if the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street were a sacred institu. 
tion. He tells us that he has aimed at writing a popular history 
of the Bank. His work is, in fact, a piece of cheap book-making, 


“Rameau’s Nephew.” By Diderot. Translated by Sylvia 
Margaret Hill. London: Longmans. 1897. 

Those who cannot read “Le Neveu de Rameau” in the original 
French will be glad to have a translation of Diderot’s satire 
“ done with a head,” as Carlyle declared it would have to be done, 
Miss Hill has done her work well, and has given us a version 
which is clear and accurate and carried out with understanding, 
It is preceded by an introduction, in which what Carlyle and Mr, 
John Morley have said of the book is usefully reproduced. “Le 
Neveu de Rameau” has hada curious history. It is only six or 
seven years ago since the genuine text was discovered in a Paris 
book-shop. A copy of the original manuscript came into Schiller’s 
hands ; he lent it to Goethe, who translated it into German, 
Goethe’s version was then re-translated into French, and pub- 
lished as the original text by a M. Saur. This, and another 
imperfect version by Briére, were long current as Diderot’s real 
work. Miss Hill’s translation is, of course, from the recently 
discovered autographic text, and contains also the notes to M. 
Monvail’s excellent edition. 


Editions of Sir Walter Scott’s works multiply apace. Mr. 
J. C. Nimmo sends us “ Waverley,” the first volume of his new 
“Border Edition,” which is being edited by Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Mr. Lang is much more at home with Scott than he is with 
Dickens, and has done his work well in the introductory essay 
and notes to this first volume. Moreover, the edition is 
well and clearly printed in large type on nice paper, is very 
prettily bound, and is illustrated. Messrs. Service & Paton 
also send us, in their “Illustrated English Library,” Scott's 
“Pirate” and “Old Mortality,” two nicely printed volumes, well 
illustrated and remarkably cheap. The prettiest and daintiest 
edition of all, however, is that just begun by Messrs. Dent, 
similar in character to their well-known and successful editions 
of Shakespeare and of English Classics. The two volumes of 
“Waverley” we have received are tastefully bound in lim 
leather of a pleasant slate colour, are printed with the taste an 
care Messrs. Dent give to their books, and are unencumbered 
by any addition save a short bibliographical note, and a chrono- 
logy of Sir Walter Scott’s life. The volumes are of a handy size 
for the pocket, and are astonishingly cheap, as well as charming, 
specimens of the book-maker’s art. 


Messrs. Service & Paton also send us two further volumes 
of Thackeray, “Vanity Fair,” and “The Newcomes,” in their 
“Tllustrated English Library,” nicely printed and well illustrated 
by Mr. Chris Hammond, and in their “ Whitehall Library,” 
another cheap and well printed series, Lord Lytton’s “ Last 
Days of Pompeii.” George Newnes & Co. have just issued a 
cheap edition of George Borrow’s curious book “ Lavengro: 
The Scholar, The Gypsy, The Priest.” 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. are issuing a new popular 
edition of George Meredith’s works, the first volume of which, 
“ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” is just out. The edition is an 
improvement on the old blue-cloth volumes some of us have 
thumbed so often, and has been revised. It is printed on excel- 
lent paper, is tastefully bound in red cloth, and has a fine frontis- 
piece by Mr. Harrison Miller. 

Mr. Leonard Smithers has just issued in a dainty little 
volume a reduced reprint of his 1896 edition of Pope’s “ Rape 
of the Lock,” with its characteristic illustrations by Aubrey 
Beardsley, who has designed a new cover for the reprint. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


N the last “Contemporary Review” there are some truths 
about the disorganized Liberals from the contributor who 
calls himself “A New Radical.” The schemes of electoral 
reform out of which the National Liberal Federation is in 
to make a policy are described as “only thimblerigging an 
jerrymandering and playing for position.” The “New Radical’s” 
idea is that his party should get a policy first, and that it can 
get its leaders afterwards. This is rather putting the cart 
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pefore the horse. Nothing, however, could be said more scorn- 
fal than his remarks about the present leaders of the Radicals. 
“Deadheads,” “dumb dogs,” and “ figureheads” he calls them. 
He accuses the party of a “sneaking disloyalty to Home Rule,” 
and says “the bulk of the Nonconformists are only waiting for 
an excuse to throw the Irish over.” Every one knows this to be 
true, of course, but we admire the “New Radical’s” frankness 
in declaring it urdz et ordi. Mr. Andrew Lang, in the next 
article, makes a vigorous attack upon Mr. Grant Allen’s book, 
“The Evolution of the Idea of God,” and Lady Jeune follows 
with a eulogistic article on the late Duchess of Teck, whose 
memory, she says, “will live in the annals of her country as, 

rhaps, the best embodiment of what was the ideal of a good 
and virtuous life.” Sir Walter Besant has been investigating 
the Social work of the Salvation Army, and speaks of it in high 
raise. He describes the Army as the modern order of 
Granciscan friars. Eulogy indeed seems to be the feature of 
the December number, for Dr. Davison follows with a glowing 
account of the spirit of modern Methodism. Dr. Dillon writes 
an interesting article on the first Russian census of 1896. 
It is a subject for contemplation to learn that the Emperor 
Nicholas is the autocratic ruler of 129,000,000 people. “A 
British Naturalist” replies to Mr. H. W. Wilson’s article on the 
Behring Sea seal question, and puts the American case from 
the point of view of statistical biology ; “‘ Romanus” says it is a 
serious error to suppose that Liberal Catholicism has ceased to 
exist; Mr. E. H. Parker has a learned article on China’s rela- 
tions with Central Asia and the Pamirs; there is a useful 
summary of the facts relating to the worst-paid home industries 
for women ; and the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco writes of 
the life of the peasant in Ancient Greece. “ Africander” has 
an optimistic article on the future of South Africa, in which he 
strongly deprecates the revocation of the B.S.A. Company’s 
charter. This, he declares, would be to deprive the founders of 
the Company of the prospect of reaping the reward for which they 
have so heroically striven just at the time when the Company 
was on the point of justifying its existence. Mr. Joseph Pennell 
has a curious article on photography, which he says with truth 
can never be ranked as one of the fine arts. But it is odd to 
fnd Mr. Pennell, who maintains that the mechanical process 
of transfer-lithography is a fine art, arguing that photography is 
not, because it is a mechanical process. 

We have already drawn attention to Lord Pirbright’s article 
in the “ National Review” on the West Indian question. The 
other political articles of the number are of less importance, the 
whole of the month’s politics being well covered as usual by 
the excellent notes which are a feature of the magazine. Mr. 
Richard Bagwell has an article on Irish rural administration, 
in which he points out that the grand jury system, which will be 
abolished by the new Local Government Bill, though logically 
indefensible, has worked well in practice. The Hon. Alfred 
Lyttleton argues against the proposal to let prisoners go into 
the witness-box, but suggests as a compromise that the practice 
of certain careful and open-minded judges should be made 
universal, and that the Bench should call the prisoner’s atten- 
tion one by one to the heads of the evidence against him, 
inviting him, if he wishes to do so, to offer his own explana- 
tions. The political situation in Spain is again discussed in a 
comprehensive article by Mr. John Foreman. The Spaniards 
themselves, he says, meet their calamities with a shrug of the 
shoulders and a devout allusion. Bi-metallism, to which the 
“National Review” is committed, is to the fore in three more 
articles. Mr. H. M. Birdwood discusses with knowledge the 
supposed claim of the Sultan of Turkey to be the Caliph of all 
Mahomedans. He maintains that the Queen’s more enlightened 
Mahomedan subjects in India fully recognise her sovereignty 
over them, and that in fact the Koran inculcates obedience “to 
those who are in authority over you.” But he urges upon the 
Mahomedans the necessity of meeting the Indian Government 
half-way in its educational policy. The Mahomedans in India 
do not take the same part in the work of government as do the 
Hindoos and Parsees, because they have not taken the same 
advantage of the facilities for higher education, and do not 
therefore qualify themselves for official positions. There are 
the usual able reviews of the month in the United States and 
in the Colonies, and the Rev. H. Hensley Henson tells a 
tumber of unpleasant truths about foreign missions. Weddings 
and births, he points out, are the most conspicuous features of 
missionary life; the foreign missionary is ignorant almost 
always and by necessary consequence prejudiced ; his reports 
are the advertisements of money-raising societies ; missionaries 
of different sects are continually fighting each other; they 
know nothing of the religious systems they have to encounter ; 
they wantonly insult native piety; in Africa at least there 
are grave scandals: “lay and ordained missionaries have 
been disconnected in considerable numbers for incontinence.” 
Coming from such a source, this is a serious indictment. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen completes a good number by a pleasant 
article on the beginnings of the study of German in England. 


CARDS, CALENDARS, AND GAMES. 


*HE ingenuity of Messrs. Raphael Tuck grows with every 
succeeding Christmas. They are indefatigable in dis- 
Covering decorations and quotations especially suited to the 
season, indefatigable, also, in the intricate labour of working out 
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every possible variation in the arrangement of their discoveries 
on cards of every size, shape, and colour. Here are castles and 
cathedrals ; here are photogravure maidens and platino water- 
falls ; brooks, dogs, and moonlight ; kittens in clothes, yachts, 
cottages and Cunarders ; you stumble over a Turner to fall on 
a Henry Ryland. The coloured flowers cannot be numbered. 
You may have daisies merging into lace edges, or pale 
blue crocodile skin lapsing into forget-me-nots. There is a 
“Humorous” series with lady bicyclists and gentlemen in 
various stages of intoxication, and a “Chummy” series with 
pictures of pipes in a rack. Repoussé pigs vie for your atten- 
tion with embossed bicycles. Nor is there a less variety in 
mottoes. Here are “Greetings” straight, “Greetings” side- 
ways, “ Greetings” upside down, on a bell, on three bells, on a 
musical stave, in every shade of colour, and in every degree of 
olde Englishe misspelling. You may have “Live Long and 
Happy” (Browning), or the merely anonymous “To Greet You ;” 
“Watch and Pray” in a chaplet of poppies, or “ Hope thou in 
God” under a spray of chrysanthemums, and the precious are 
tempted with “ Many Gladsome Days.” 

_ As for the man who keeps a diary, we take it that his 
inclination towards Letts on the one hand, or Charles Letts on 
the other, is an inborn bias, a phenomenon that cannot be 
explained by reason or choice, and whichever way he inclines, 
he will find variety enough in size and binding. 

Messrs. De la Rue’s calendars and diaries are all fascinating, 
from the single slip which is the size of a gentleman’s visiting 
card to the businesslike “ Desk Diary ;” but perhaps the most 
fascinating of all is the engagement book, something like an 
inch square, and as thick as the “Saturday,” with a fair space 
for every day in the year. 

Messrs. C. W. Faulkner publish a new edition of the race 
game, very properly called “ Bikee,” seeing that it is played 
with bicycles instead of horses. There are a certain number of 
punishable mischances—no lamp after dark, an importunate 
tram-line or so ; and also certain advantages, such as “ showing 
great skill in avoiding a little child standing in the road.” ‘Mr. 
Faulkner has already made us flip counters in a miniature game 
of lawn-tennis, and this winter he asks us to engage in associa- 
tion football with the same materials—well, there is no saying 
what the Christmas holidays will not yield to under pressure. 
Mr. Faulkner also offers two rebirths of the familiar “ Halma,” 
christened “ Forts” and “Scura”—they will hardly rival the 
parent game. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 760.) 


NOTICE.—TZhe price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING cach. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW zs published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition zs dssued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 
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INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE 


(JAY'S, Ltp.) 


GENTLEMEN'S 


FUR LINED OVERCOATS 


“The superior cut, style, and finish of the 
Coats supplied at these Establishments are well 
known. The Stocks are the Largest in the 
Kingdom, and the Collars and Cuffs being 
trimmed with a variety of Furs, the individual 
taste and requirements of each customer can be 

at once gratified.” 


163 and 198 REGENT STREET, W. 


EPPS’S 
GOCOA. 
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MPIRE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, UNDER 
ONE FLAG and TREASURE ISLAND. Grand Variety Entertainment. 
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QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Every Sunday at 3.30. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra of 90 Performers. 
Organist, M. PERCY PITT. 
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JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


Contents :— 


Price 1s. 


1. A ROMANCE. By 
John Berwick. VII.-IX. 

2, Burns. By Charles ibley. 

3. In THE LAND OF THE Wuite Poppy. 
By G. Levett-Yeats. 

or Browninc. By 


6. An Episopg 1N THE HISTORY OF THE 
Comépre Francaise. By Tighe 
Hopkins. 

7. Saywarv’s a Tale of the 
Behring Sea, 


. C. Hadden. 
s, Tue GENTLE Art or Cyciinc. By 8. THe Frencu INVASION OF IRELAND. 
mbler. I. 


an A 


By C. Litton Falkiner. I. 


NOW READY. 
JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THE 


CENTURY. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Contains— 


A MYTH OF WATERLOO, 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


THE LORD MAYOR’S SHOW, 
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Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
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A NEW SERIAL STORY 
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A BALLAD by CONAN DOYLE, 
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FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


SIR JOHN MOORE AT CORUNNA. 


By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT, Author of 
**Deeds that Won the Empire.” 
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MAXIMILIAN’S EMPIRE. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL SOCIETY 
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INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3d Gul. IV., Cap. 9 
Patron: MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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Anniversary Study. By STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS. 
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By T. C. Down (of the Bar of 
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THE THRELKELD EAR. By 
C. E. RAIMOND. 

A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP. 
By Miss ELIZABETH LEE. 

WATERLOO: a Contemporary 
Letter. 


Now Ready. 


THE DRUMTOCHTY BACIL- 
LUS. By Mrs. H. MEYER 
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ANCIENT METHODS OF SIG- 
NALLING. By CHARLES 
BRIGHT, F.R.S.E. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF 
MADAME LEFARGE. By 
A. MILLAR. 
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DIARY. 
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LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
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READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


MESSRS. W. THACKER & CO. will be glad to hear 
from Authors having MSS. ready on the following subjects :—Sport, Travel 
and Adventure, and Books relating to India and the East. Correspondence invi 
Established 1819. 
W. THACKER & CO., 2 CREED LANE E.C, 


ASTBOURNE.--Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 
the happy life and caretul training bestowed on a few GIRLS in a very 
PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has also the warm 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others whose daughters 
were her pupils.—For details address ‘‘H. M.” Avonmore, Leeds, Eastbourne. 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine.— School 

for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. Stands high, faces 
South, overlooks Sea. Private Field for Games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 Guineas.—Mrs. 
JAMES MACDONELL. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL.—Fourteen Entrance Scholarships, 

value from Sixty Guineas downwards, and Ten Clerical Exhibitions value 15 
will be awarded by examination beginning 22 March. Boys examined at Oxf 
and Rossall.—Apply Bursar, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


BOOKS.—ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
The most expert Book finder extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, First 
Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.—no matter what the subject. Please state 


Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—Epwarp Baker's Great Bookshop, 14 and 16 
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John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, or Exchanged. 
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DIRECT 


FROM THE 


GARDENS. 


NOTE THE PRICES. 


FINEST 
THE WORLD 
CAN PRODUCE. 


ve 1/7 


NO HIGHER PRICE. 


RICH, PURE, and 
FRAGRANT. 


Per 1/= and 1/4 lb. 


Millions of people are daily drinking and 

enjoying these delicious Teas, fresh from the 

sweet-scented Island of Ceylon. Lipton is 

sole owner of some of the most famous estates 

in Ceylon, which cover thousands of acres 
the best tea-growing land. 


FROM THE 


GROWER: 


TEA MERCHANT | 
BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO 
HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN. 


The Largest Sale in the World, 
£50,513 fis. 5d. 


represents Duty on over 1300 Tons of Tea, 
and is the amount of 


THE WORLD'S 
RECORD DUTY CHEQUE 


for Tra, paid to H. M.'s Customs, London, 
By 
for his WEEK’S CLEARANCE. 
This speaks for itself, and represents consider 


Ceylon Offices and Shipping 
Warehouses: 


PRINCE STREET, & MADDEMA MILLS, 
CINNAMON GARDENS, COLOMBO. 


Visitors to this beautiful Island are cordially invited to call and see 
over Lipton’s Tea and Coffee Warehouses, Maddema Mills, Cinnamon 
Gardens, Colombo. Those desirous of going up country are also 
welcome to visit Lipton’s Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa Estates, situate high 
in the hills, where some of the finest Tea can be seen growing at an 
altitude of about 7000 feet above sea level. 


ably more than half the entire quantity of Te 
per week in the whole of Great Britain, 


Indian Offices and Shipping 
Warehouses: 


HARE STREET, CALCUTTA. 


TEA, COFFEE, & COCOA PLANTER, CEYLON, 
LIPTON, 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


Chief Offices: CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 
Managers: F. EEN & CO. } Head Offices: ¢ 
nagers: 4 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


P. and 0. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, 
ADEN, BOMBAY, and MADRAS zvi4 BOMBAY, } 
STRAITS, CHINA, and Japan 

MARSEILLES, ALEXANDRIA, CALCUTTA, CO- 

LOMBO, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and i 


every week. 


every fortnight. 
VENICE and BRINDISI to ALEXANDRIA and the East __ every three weeks. 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 
25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES. 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their st ship GARONNE, 8901 tons register, 
8000 horse power, from London, on the 8th Januarv, for a TWO MONTHS’ CRUISE. visiting 
TENERIFFE, BARBADOS, TRINIDAD, GRENADA, MARTINIQUE, ST. LUCIA, SANTA 
CRUZ, JAMAICA, BERMUDA, MADIERA, arriving back in London 10th March. 

Winter afloat in the West Indies is most like a glorious Summer, and at such a time—when 
yachts and steam launches are laid up at home—the trip should be taken. 

Sani: F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 

res ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND WO. 14. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of 

150 per cent. (One Hundred and Fifty per cent.) has been declared 
payable to Shareholders registered at the close of business at ONE 
O'CLOCK on SATURDAY, the 8th JANUARY, 1898, and to the holders 
of COUPON No. 7 attached to SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER. 
THE TRANSFER REGISTERS will be CLOSED from the roth to 
the rsth JANUARY, both days inclusive. The WARRANTS will be 
issued as soon as possible after the arrival at Johannesburg of the return of 
Transfers lodged for Registration at the London Office, up to the closing 
of the books, and may be expected to arrive in London about the middle 


of March. ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
22 December, 1897. 
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MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14s, 8s. 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 

rison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 

igher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17g, Qs. 6d. 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britaim 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. MANCHESTER: 26 Market & 


THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS - - = £9,328,708. 
FIRE. — LIFE. — ENDOWMENTS. — ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 


All participating Life Policies effected in 1897, at annual premiums, will share in the 
profits of their class for TWO FULL YEARS for the term ending 1898. 


EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
Head Offices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS . . . . £27,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; a7 a 
Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. en £300,000. Total F 
over £1,500,000. E. COZENS SM TH, General Manager. 


ROBI 
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LONDON AGENTS; BONANZA, LIMITED. 


ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. CAPITAL .. ..  .. £200,000. 


THE ROBINSON RANDFONTEIN GOLD MINING | MANAGER’S REPORT for the Month of October, 1897. 
COMPANY, Limited. 


PRODUCTION FOR NOVEMBER, 1897. WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
BY CABLE. On a basis of 5492 Tons Milled. 
MILL. EXPENDITURE, Cost. 
Ore crushed... ove ose 4305 tons of 2000 Ibs. Sorting and Crushing 672 § 3 
Gold retorted ... oo exe ove ove ove 1954 Ozs. Milling 6 10 
Gold recovered we 815 ozs. ” Expenses 51417 2 
tons of 2000 Ibs. £7,476 19 11 
The Mil has ran 28 days 18 hours 
427,850 4 10 
THE LANGLAAGTE STAR GOLD MINING COMPANY, fate 
* By Gold Account— Value. 
Limited. » Mill, 4,299°2 fine oz. at &4/- ak 
PRODUCTION FOR NOVEMBER 1897. ” — 2,303'05 fine oz. ... ove ove aes 9534-9: TO 
MILL. 
rid. Stamps running 30 427,850 4 10 
Orecrushed .. ove ooo ove oe 5437 tons of 2000 Ibs. GENERAL— — 
Gold retorted w+. - - oe oe eve ove 2912 ozs. The Capital Expenditure for the month of October is as follows : 
ose one oe St uxiliary Engine ... ove ove ose 10 
The Mill has run 2g days, 10 hours. Slimes Plant 151 18 2 
Water Service... ove ove ove 47 14 10 
side THE PORGES RANDFONTEIN GOLD MINING £3209 
: : 
itain, COMPANY, Limited. FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 
1g PRODUCTION FOR NOVEMBER 1897. 


BY CABLE. BONANZA, LIMITED. 


: MILL. ‘i DIVIDEND NO. 2. 
Orecushed gorotons of 2000 bs. | [)IVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER.— Holders of 
N Gold retorted ... oe eee sa ove e<e ne 3193 ozs. ~~. Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment of 
e ILINGS—C Pp Dividend No. 2 (50 p cent., Z.¢., 10s. per share) on presentation of COUPON 
TAIL YANIDE F'ROCESS. 6 ¢ No. 2 at the London Offices, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or at the Banqué 
Tons of 2000 Ibs. Frangaise de l'Afrique du Sud, 9 Rue Boudreau, Paris. 
Soe reeeees a ae ‘ COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of the 
CONCENTRATES—Cyanipve Process. Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day from this date (Saturdays 
Fer me . oe one er 105 tons of 2000 Ibs. excepted) between the hours of 11 and 2. 
Total Gold recovered... oe owes Ss S90 OFS. Listing Forms may be had on application. By Order, 
v 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., ANDREW MOIR, 


THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING Sn oe London Secretary. 
es GINSBERG GOLD MINING COMPANY, 


PRODUCTION FOR NOVEMBER 1897. LIMITED. 


aaa NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Half-yearly Dividend 


MILL. of 25 per cent. has been declared payable to all Shareholders registered at 
31 December, 1897. 


Stamps runnin one oss ose 200 
Ore di eee «++ 25,235 tons of 2000 Ibs. 


Transfer Books will be closed from 1 to 15 January, 1898, both dates inclusive. 
TAILINGS—Cyanive Process. Dividend Warrants will be posted as soon as the London and Johannesburg Share 

Tons treated ... ae pa «+ 14,850 tons of 2000 Ibs. Registers have been agreed. By Order 

Gold recovered “7 _ Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Ltd., London Agents, 
ritain CONCENTRATES—CyaniveE Process. ro & 11 E.C., T. HONEY, Secretary. 

Tons treated ... vee wes 700 tons of 2000 Ibs. 15 ember, 1897. 

Gold ed ese eve es ave 1703 ozs. 

Total Gold recovered ooo ons coe 10,126 ozs. 


NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING 
BLOCK B LANGLAAGTE ESTATE GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


_— OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Half-yearly Dividend 
COMPANY. ’ Limited. N of 30 per cent. has been declared payable to all Shareholders registered at 
at St. PRODUCTION FOR NOVEMBER 1897. 31 December, 1897. 
- - BY CABLE. Transfer Books will be closed from 1 to 15 January, 1898, both dates inclusive. 
MILL posted as soon as the London and Johannesburg Share 
. egisters have been agreed. 
Stamps running one 75 By Order, 
BE Ore crushed... 11,195 tons of 2000 Ibs Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Coy., Ltd., London Agents, 
Gold retorted 2935 1o & 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C., T. HONEY, Secretary. 
ES. 7, TAILINGS—Cyvanipe Process. ‘ 15 December, 1897. 
‘ons treated ... ote one 750 tons of 2000 Ibs. 
Gold 1020 ozs. 


CONCENTRATES—Cvanive Process. FIELD LANE REF UGES, &e. 


ni The Distress is very great. APPLICATIONS FOR HELP URGENT. 
Gold recovered 400 ozs. Please hel 
Total Gold recovered... ose 4355 Ozs. ase help us. 
Treasurer: W. A. BEVAN, Esq. 


THE NORTH RANDFONTE IN GOLD MINING Secretary: PEREGRINE PLATT, Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
COMPANY, Limited. HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


PRODUCTION FOR NOVEMBER 1897. 


FUNDS are greatly NEEDED to meet the current expenses of the Training 


BY CABLE. Ships Avethusa and Chichester, and the seven homes on shore, under the manage- 
ment of the Committee of the National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
i MILL. Founded by the late William Williams, Esq., in 1843. Nearly 1000 boys and girls 
Stamps running a oe 40 are now being supported in these ships and homes. 
of 2000 Ibs. An urgent appeal is made to raise funds. Will each reader of this appeal who 


eg Be % believes in saving the children and sympathises with the work done for their benefit 
TAILINGS—CyaniveE Process. in these ships and homes, kindly send a contribution for the support of the children ? 
a ae ae Se ee ae 3840 tons of 2000 Ibs. Contributions are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received by the 
680 ozs. London and Westminster Bank, 214 High Holborn, W.C., and by 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Secretary. 


Tons treated ... 
Gold recovered ons 


Process. 


Tons treated... oo tons of 2000 Ibs. HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Secretary. 
Gold recovered .. ‘ike os ozs. 
Total Gold recovered... ws “as at on me 2574 OZS. London Home and Offices : 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
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LIMITHD. 


‘Gompany Registered under the Companies Limited Liability Law Be. 5 of 1874 of the South African Republic. 


£175,000. 
_ Second Annual Report to 31 July, 1897. 


/€APITAL - 


25 December, reg 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT from 1 May to 31 July, 1897. 


Notp.—10-stamp Mill commenced crushing 13 May, 1897. Cr. 
>, To Mining Expenditure, 3 months— £ s. ad. { By Bullion produced— 4s 
Mine Development Redemption as per Gold Bullion = 1400’032 ozs. Fine Gold, ‘ 
Balance Sheet, 3976 tons at as. 8d. ... 530 2 8 ‘i realised as per Account Sales ... . 5,820 14 2 
Mining 3976 tons 2522 16 6 Lead Bullion =.708‘91 ozs. Fine Gold, 
4 Tramming 3976 tons ww. 17018 7 ds estimated to produce . 2,835 10 0 
Milling 3476 tons 447 0 8 ———_ 8,656 4 
Cyaniding 2035 tons a ae 629 13 3 
Salary of General Manager san Iso 0 oO 
4.450 11 8 
° »» Head Office Expenditure, 3 months— 
ies 120 0 
Stationery, Printing Advertsing and 
Sundries... ose 39 11 8 
Interest 120 I 
Insurance... 27 4 6 
London and Paris Agents’ Expenses 23 8 
Directors’ Fees se 250 0 
j 820 15 3 
» Balance, erat Profit to 31 July, 1897, carried to Balance 
a 4 £8,656 4 2 £8,656 4 @ 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 31 July, 1897. Cr. 
To Capital— By Property, Mineral Rights of farm ‘‘ Groot- j 
Nominal fontein" (1327 Lydenburg), 3034 morgen 
175,000 Shares of £1 each ... .. 175,000 © O in extent, and freehold of 2840 morgen of 
; Deduct . same as per Balance Sheet, 31 July, 1896 140,434 3 @ 
7,648 Reserve Shares unissued ... 7,648 0 0 Mine Development, including Mine Equip- 
—- ment— 
167, 167,352 Shares 167,352 0 0 Mine Expenditure to 31 July, 1896 ... 6,820 15 4 R: 
° Mine Expenditure to 30 April, 1897 4,333 0 12 
To Prem Premium on Reserve Shares issued oa Proportion of Mine General Charges and ™ 
July, 1897 ose 11,028 o Head Office Ch 
ats 4 3 ice Charges transferre 
»» Reserve Shares over-applied for— 100,115 tons Developed at 2s, 8d. per ton 13,348 13 4 
770 Shares at 50s. 1,925 9 0 Deduct 
» Profit and Loss— 3,676 tons Mined to date, transferred to 
. Profit to 3x July, 1897, as per debit of Profit and Loss Account 530 2 8 
: 96,139 tons, 2s. 8d, per ton 12,818 10° 
(see Manager's Report), 
; »» Buildings, Machinery and Permanent Works— 
a. As per Balance Sheet, 31 July, 1896 3,210 10 6 
Additions during year 18,219 
Proportion of Mine General Charges and 
Head Office Charges transferred 4,334 18 o ; 
——— 5. 
», Assay Plant... 170 If 
i » Transport Plant and Live Stock she 180 0 @ 
,, Office Furniture 188 17 @ 
», Mining Stores ... 2,483 14 @ 
> ,», Debtors . 220 4 5 
,», Bullion on » Heed and in transh— 
Nationale Bank Piigrim’s Rest 2,138 14 
Lead Bullion... . 2,833 10 
} 
4:974 411 
al Less Draft on Nationale Bank Pilgrim’sRest 1,500 0 Oo 
»» Cash (at Bankers on Current Account and in hands of te 
Manager) ... 828 16 
£186,563 1 6 £186,563 


J. FITZPATRICK, 


HOWARD PIM, A.C.A,, 
H. W. GLENNY 


whole of the Company's affairs. D. FRASER, 


Johannesburg, 22 October, 1897. 


T. J, BALL, F.S.AA., Eng. 


i Directors. 


ry. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books, Accounts, and Vouchers relating thereto, and certify that it is a full and fair Bala 
Sheet, containing the particulars required by the Company's Articles of Association, and properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view off 


\ Auditors. 7 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
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Printed for the Proprietors by STRANGEWAYS & SONS, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by ALFRED CuTHBERT DAVIES, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 2 25 December, 1897. 
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